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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1855. 


Notes. 
POPE'S LETTERS. 

Your readers have doubtless perused with great 
interest Mr. Carreursers’ paper upon Pope’s 
letters to the Misses Blount (Vol. xii., p. 377-); 
but perhaps he will excuse my suggesting that 
the 
the unpublished extracts which he has given us, 
are considerably diminished by the omission 
to mention dates. Without these all-important 
guides they may be entertaining, but they can 
help us but little to form conclusions upon un- 
settled points in the poet's life. Recent researches 
have shown that, in more than one particular, 
Pope’s moral character has suffered unjustly from 
the gossip and errors of book-makers and com- 
mentators. An affectation of gallantry, judged 
by the standard of a later time, has been mag- 
nified into an importance of which it is pro- 
bable that he never dreamed. Pope, too, with 
a wantonness observable in men conscious of the 
possession of extraordinary powers, made him- 
self innumerable enemies among a class of writers 
ever busy in inventing and spreading abroad that 
kind of calumny, which afforded them in those 
days the best chance of getting bread. It was 
impossible that his editors should receive no pre- 
judice from the number and variety of such 
stories, which the most indolent among them must 
have met with. In the days of his earlier biogra- 
phers it was not customary to question facts that 
had been often asserted ; nor was it, indeed, till 
very lately that any biographer, critic, or editor 
of Pope brought to the subject that minute re- 
search and careful judgment, which no man who 


has an honest sense of the importance and value of 


truth, or who feels a veneration for the great 
names of English literature, will think superfluous. 
Foremost among these charges against Pope stood 
the supposed dishonourable intimacy with the 
Blounts. The evidence was deemed so conclusive, 
the authorities were so respectable, that the most 
indulgent of the poet's critics shrank from de- 
fending him. The profligacy of genius is a mis- 
chievous example, and a great scandal in the 
moral world. All right minds must rejoice at 
a result which contributes in any degree to dis- 
associate great intellectual gifts from the ideas 
of immorality or meanness. ‘The writer in The 
Atheneum, with a sympathy with his subject, 
not deadened by minute and careful investiga- 
tion, showed, among other things, how little 
ground existed for the slanderous nonsense which 
had been written about Pope's friendship with 
the ladies of Maple Durham. Mar. Carrutuers, 


who has better means of judging on this point 
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than any other writer, by his recent communica- 
tion, fully confirms this view. But surely the 
world has reason to regret the silence of those 
who have so long held the documents that would 
have sufficed to dispel these injurious stories. 
It is now evident that the reputation of their 
fair and “ brown” ancestors has suffered more 
from that silence, than it could have dene had 
they long since communicated these letters to 
the public, who are justly interested in the poet 
and his connexions. The more philosophical habit 
of modern criticism, of weighing expressions, and 
viewing facts, in the spirit of the age to which 
they belong, is the best guarantee that their true 
signifieance would be educed. To clear Pope, the 
supposed sharers in his supposed wickedness must 
be cleared also. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
no future edition of his works will be without these 
important and interesting letters. 

It is to be hoped, moreover, that succeeding 
editors of Pope will be enabled to tell us to whom 
most of the anonymous letters were written, and 
particularly the mysterious series to an unknown 
lady, published some years after his death, by 
Dodsley. With regard to those entitled in the 
early editions, “ Letters to Several Ladies,” I 
have always thought, in opposition to the opinion 
of some who have taken an interest in the subject, 
that they are mostly real letters; though probably 
in every case altered, more or less, fur publication. 
Several of these, Mr. Carrutrusrs has shown, 
were addressed to the Misses Blount. The first of 
the series, it has been said, is a translation of a 
letter of Voiture to Madame de Rambouillet; and 
its similarity to the letter referred to is too evident 
to be accidental; but it is not like the celebrated 
four letters — which I have no doubt were sent by 
Pope himself as a snare for Curll — a mere trans- 
lation. Pope’s early admiration for Voiture is 
well known. He was willing to allow Cromwell 
to think that a certain Rondeau was entirely hig 
own, until Cromwell, whose reading lay in the 
same gallant and amorous direction, recognised it 
in Voiture’s Ow vous seavez. All readers of Pope 
know his verses to a lady with the works of Voi- 
ture; and his correspondence with Cromwell is full 
of allusions to the French poet. It is not difficult 
to perceive, in looking over Voiture’s elaborate 
and courtly epistles, that young Mr. Pope's epis- 
tolary gallantry is a foreign importation. The 
French writer is now forgotten; but, though a 
bad model for letter-writing, he was not alto- 
gether unworthy of the youthful poet's admiration, 
His ingenious Rondeaus, although rarely free 
from the conceits and licentiousness common to 
his age, show a true faney, and possess at times a 
grace and beauty, which remind an English 
reader of Sir John Suckling. But he was a bad 
companion for a youthful poet, not yet escaped 
from that “obscure sojourn” of imitation, in 
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which young genius always flounders till it learns 
that it has wings. Voiture, if I mistake not, was 
already a little out of fashion; but Pope’s associ- 
ates (a consequence of the singularly early de- 
velopment of his powers) were all much older 
than himself. Cromwell and Wycherley, who 
were men of King Charles's time, probably intro- 
duced him to Voiture, to the no small damage, I 
think, of his reputation. He learned afterwards 
to despise his old favourite, to acknowledge that 
his early imitations had too much of an “ ambi- 


tion of wit, and affectation of gayety,” and to sneer | 


at French celebrities who “writ their letters for 


and Sturston altogether; perhaps because the 

were not in a station to do great honour to his 
noble list of correspondents ; but chiefly, no doubt, 
because he had quarrelled with Broome, and 
classed him in the “ Bathos” with the parrots 
“who repeat another's words in such a hoarse odd 
voice, as makes them seem their own.” Curll, it 
is evident, did not know to whom the letter was 
addressed when he first printed it. It is, therefore, 
probable that Broome himself, seeing the tamper- 
ings, managed to convey a hint to Curll, and thus 
to Curll’s readers. Wem a 


the public eye:” but something of the early taste | 


of himself and his associates remained, giving to 
the young poet, I fancy, even in his own time, a 
slight but droll mixture of the antiquated beau. 
With regard to another of these anonymous 
letters to ladies— beginning, “It is too much a 


. . e ~ e ° | 
rule in this town”—Curll, in his Preface to a | 


later volume, says this is “I find a compliment 
to our friend Parson Broome and Mrs. Betty 
Marriot, of Sturston Hall, in Suffolk.” I be- 
lieve this is correct. In the early editions, before 
“ Mr. Pope made Cooper and Gilliver his cabinet 
council,” among other variations, the “ Mrs. M.,” 


at the bottom of this letter, stood “ Mrs. Betty | 





M .” Instead of “ your minister,” we had, on 
two occasions, “ Mr. B.” [Broome ?}. We have 
also the information that the lady was “a hundred 
miles off” from the gallant letter-writer. All this 


accords with Curll’s information: but who was 


?—the heroine of the “ bonnet 





Mrs. Betty M 


lined with green”? She appears, at the time of | 
writing the letter, to have been living with her | 





mother, “ Mrs. M »” at Broome’s Rectory 
House. She could not have been the lady 
whom Broome afterwards married, though her 
name was Elizabeth; for Mrs. Broome was “ Wi- 
dow Clarke” as early as 1716, when Broome mar- 
ried her; and there is, among Broome’s Poems, 
some verses “ To Mrs. Elizabeth M 





complimenting her for her beauty, &c. This, I 
have no doubt, was Pope’s lady. She was proba- 
bly a relation of the “Thomas Marriot, Esq.,” to 
whom Broome’s lines “On Death” are addressed. 
Broome says, “I prefix your name,” &c., “as a 
monument of the long and sincere friendship,” 
&e.; “ you conferred obligations on me very early 
in life—almost as soon as I was capable of re- 
ceiving them.” It is curious that Pope, in the 
letter, speaks of “ Mrs. M.” (the mother) as an 
old acquaintance : for Broome is said to have first 
met Pope at Sir John Cottam's, at Madingley, 
near Cambridge. When, does not appear; but I 
infer, a short time before beginning their joint 
labours. Pope made various alterations in the 
letter, the object of which appears to have been 
to suppress Parson Broome, Miss Betty Marriot, 
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t, on her | 
Picture, 1716,” with the words “O virgin,” — | 


NOTE ON SOME PECULIARITIES IN MR. DYCE'S 
EDITION OF MIDDLETON'S WORKS. 


(Concluded from p. 445.) 


A Mad World, my Masters, Act I. Se. 1. 
p- 337. : 
“ Mot, ’Tis nothing but a politic conveyance, 
A sincere carriage, a religious eyebrow, 
That throw their charms over the worldling’s senses.” 
(Altered from throwes of old eds.) 


Act IT. Se. 5., p. 357.: 


“ Fol. The horse and he lie in litter together; that’s the 
right fashion of your bonny footman.” 
(Altered from lies of old eds.) 


Act IV. Se. 1., p. 387. : 
“ Suc. When was place and season sweeter ? 
(Unaltered.) 
The Roaring Girl, Act IT. Se. 1., p. 455. : 


| “ Miss G. Art and wit make a fool of suspicion.” 
(Altered from makes of old ed.) 
The Honest Whore, Act IV. Sc. 4., vol. iii. 
p. 94.: 


“ Ben. . ‘ j that funeral, 
} Duke’s tears, the mourning, was all counterfeit.” 
(Unaltered.) 


Act V. Se. 2., p. 109. : 


“ First Mad. Is this grey beard and head counterfeit, 
that you cry ha, ha, ha?” 
| (Unaltered.) 
| The Second Part of the Honest Whore, Act V. 
Se. 2., p. 224. : 
| “ First Mas. The sturdy beggar and the lazy lown, 
Gets here hard hands or lac’d correction.” 
, (Unaltered.) 
By the way, the reader may glean from this 
| passage the significance of one of the allusions be- 
| longing to the epithet in the double entendre, 
| “laced mutton.” 
The Witch, Act I. Se. 2., p. 269. : 


“ Hee, Call me the horrid’st and unhallow’d things 
That fife and nature tremble at.” 5 
(Altered from trembles of MS.) 
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The Widow, Act I. Se. 1., p. 347.: 


“ Mar. A goose-quill and a clerk, a constable and a | 


lantern, 


Bring many a baw d from coach to cart, and many a thief 


to one turn.’ 
(Altered from Brings of old ed.) 
Se. 2., p. 363. : 


And you sworn brothers? ” 
(Unaltered.) 
Act IIT. Se. 1., p. 385. : 


“ Martia. This and my money, Sir, keep company.” 
(Altered from keeps of old ed.) 
Act V. Se. 1., p. 440. : 
“ Ric. My widow and my meat then do me good.” 
(Altered from do’s of old ed.) 
A Fair Quarrel, Act II. Sc. 1., p. 468. : 


“ Lady Agar. . - « he'sa; ph 
The fame and reputation of your time 
Is much engaged to.” 


Act IV. Se. 2., p. 516.: 


“ Col.’s Sist. The sickness and infirmity of your judg- 
ment 


(Unaltered.) 


Zs to be doubted now more than your body’s.” 


(Unaltered.) 
P. 518.: 
“ Col.’s Sist. By all the blessedness 
Truth and a good life looks for, I will do’t, 
Sir!” 
(Unaltered.) 
Se. IV., p. 524. : 
“ Meg. Bawd and whore are not mentioned amongst ’em. 
(Altered from is of old eds.) 


A Chaste Maid in Cheapside, Act I. Sc. 1.,, | 
vol. iv. p. 12.: 


“ Touch, Jun. How strangely busy is the devil and 


Riches!” 
(Unaltered.) 
Act III. Se. 3., p. 58. : 


“ Lady Kix. Marriage and hanging go by destiny.” 
(Altered from goes of old ed.) 


The Spanish Gipsy, Act I. Se. 4., p. iii. : 


“ John. For love and beauty keep as rich a seat.” 
(Altered from deeps of old eds.) 
Sc. 5., p. 113.: 


“ Rod. Louis, since friendship 
And noble honesty conjure our loves 
To a continu’d league.” 
(Altered from conjures of old eds.) 
Act V. Sc. 3., p. 197. 
“ Fer. Beauty in youth, and wit 
To set it forth, I see, transform the best.” 
. (Altered from transforms of old ed.) 
The Changeling, Act I. Sc. 2., p. 219. : 
“ Alib, The diligence that I have found in thee, 
The care and industry already past, 
Assure me of thy good continuance.” 
(Altered from Assures of old ed.) 
No. 320.] 


A Game at Chess, Act II. Se. 1., p. 343. : 


“ W. Queen. Sorrow and ee 
Have prevailed strangely with her.” 
(Altered from Hath and Has.) 


Any Thing for a Quiet Life, Act. II. Se. 2., 


| p. 450. : 
| 
“ Fran. Was not my father —quietness be with him !— | 


“ W. Cam. There is her haunt and harbour.” 
(Unaltered.) 


No Wit, no Help, like a Woman's, Act I. Se. 3., 


vol. v. p. 32. : 


“ D. Mer, Where's your leg and your thanks to the gen- 
tleman ?” 
Act II. Se. 1., p. 49. : 


“ I. Gold. Your purse and tongue have been at cost to 
to-day, Sir.” 


(Unaltered.) 


(Altered from has of old ed.) 
Sc. 2., p. 61.: 
“ I. Twi. This may be call’d good dealing to some parts 
That love and youth play daily among sons.” 
(Altered from plays of old ed.) 





Epilogue, p. 132. : 


“ The red and white looks cheerfully.” 
(Unaltered.) 
The World Tost at Tennis, pp. 189—90. : 


“ Sim. . . . and yonder ’s two or three queans going to 
victual the camp.” 


The Triumphs of Truth, p. 219. : 


“.... to whose discretion and judgment the weight 
and charge of such a business is entirely referred and com- 
mitted by the whole society.” 


P. 232. : 
“ Grace, truth, and fame, 
Met in his name, 
Attend his honour’s confirmation.” 
(Altered from attends of old eds.) 


(Unaltered.) 


(Unaltered.) 


P. 223. : 
“Thy presence and this day are so dear to me.” 
| (Altered from is of old eds.) 
| P. 226.: 
| 
; « Safety and joy attend thee.” 
(Altered from attends of old eds.) 
| BP. 288.3 
|  Here’s Gluttony and Sloth, two precious slaves.” 
(Unaltered.) 
| Both power and profit cleave to my advice.” 
(Altered from cleaves of old eds.) 
P. 2332. : 
“ .... of which company two or three on the top ap- 
pear to sight.” 


| P.297.: 


. cow Oe circle of gold is contained all the Twelve 
Companies’ arms.” 


(Altered from appeares of old eds.) 


(Unaltered.) 
| P. 239.: 
e to which place throngs 
} All world’s afflictions, calumnies and wrongs.” 


j (Unaltered.) 
i 
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P. 240. : 


“ How bold is sin and hell, that yet it dare 
Rise against us!” 
(Unaltered. ) 
The Triumphs of Love and Antiquity, p. 278. : 


“ The time and truth appear.” 
(Altered from appeares of old ed.) 
P. 285. : 


“ Anno 1381. Queen Anne, his wife (K. Richard II.’s), 
daughter to the Lmperor Charles the Fourth, and sister to 
[the] Emperor Wenceslaus, whose modesty then may 
make this age blush now, she being the first that taught 


women to ride sideling on horseback; but who it was 
that taught ‘em to ride straddling there is no records so | 
immodest that can shew me, only the impudent time and | 


the open profession.” 


The Sun in Aries, p. 298. : 
“, ... such is Truth, 
Whose strength and grace feel a perpetual youth.” 
(Altered from feels of old ed.) 
The Triumphs of Integrity, p. 311.: 


“,... "tisthelifeand dying . 
Crowns both with honour’s sacred satisfying.” 


(Unaltered.) 


(Unaltered.) 


P. 314. : 

“ For ‘tis not shows, pomp, nor a house of state 
Curiously deck’d, that makes a magistrate ; 
*Tis his fair, noble sou/, his wisdom, care, 

His upright justwess to the oath he sware, 


Gives him complete.” 
(Unaltered.) 


My task is ended ; the product can hardly have 
been so irksome for a reader to glance over as the 
execution of it has been to me to compass. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that Mr. D'Israeli’s 
law of English syntax is thus abundantly ignored 
by Middleton alone; well nigh all contemporary 
writers, whether in prose or verse, exhibit equal 
independence of any such controlling statute. To 
Mr. Dyce’s hyper-criticism it is that this author 
is beholden for notoriety as an habitual trespasser 
against a canon, whereof he was not cognizant, 


and about which the more solid wisdom of an age, | 
rather intent upon the pregnancy and appo- | 


siteness of the subject-matter, than curious to 
write by the card of stereotyped grammar rules, 


was not likely to waste a thought. Herein may | 


his fellow-dramatist, Shakspeare, be counted happy, 
that his numerous aberrations from Mr. D'Is- 
raeli’s canon have hitherto, in every instance, 
escaped the officious pedantry of the corrector — 
an accident the more noteworthy when one calls 
to mind that divers partial attempts have been 
made to adjust to the popular standard of gram- 
mar certain other alleged contraventions of it, to 
be met with more than once or twice in nearly all 
his plays; and as to what would be styled, in 
technical phrase, the ellipses and anacolutha of 
speech, which constitute the natural dialect of 


the head and heart pleading with an energy and 
pathos inexpressible by an artificial code of gram- 
mar rules, itself compiled from the ordinary issues 


either, nor to brand sentences as corrupt for gram- 
matical incoherence, nor to make form instead 
of substance the criterion of gibberish, — that his 
works have undergone every conceivable variety 
of mutilation at the hands of a countless horde of 
| commentators, including men whose learning and 
| judgment offer some faint shadow of a plea for in- 
terference with the recorded text, as well as that 
more numerous class, whose only excuse for the 
like license must be fetched from the venturesome- 
ness of insufliciency, betrayed by the itching am- 
bition of a character for corrective ingenuity into 
the fatal mistake of making felicitous conjectures 
supersede the unwelcome exactions of laborious 
research ; and as Shakspeare has heretofore es- 
caped this violation of his text, let us hope that no 
future commentator, either old or new, will here- 
after be found hardy enough to disfigure his 
writings with similar grammatical anachronisms, 
by forcing the syntax of the nineteenth to sup- 
plant that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries. W. R. Arrowsmitn. 


Broad Heath, Presteign. 











| PROFESSOR VON RAUMER’S “LETTERS ON ENGLAND 
In 1835.” 


When an editor or translator is candid and in- 
dustrious enough to point out and correct his au- 
thor’s mistakes, the supposition that he has felt 
constrained to do this by a sense of duty, especially 
if the author be living, will naturally gain for him 
the reader’s confidence; so that if his corrections 
are mistakes, they are very likely to perpetuate 
errors. 

In vol. iii. of Prof. von Raumer’s England in 
1835, translated for Murray by H. E. Lloyd, 1836, 
Letter lxv. treats of English finances; and the 
professor has not cited his authority, when it was 
evidently Colquhoun’s Treatise on the Wealth, §c. 
of the Brit. Empire, published in 1814, a work of 
some reputation. Of this the translator appears 
to have been unaware, and has given the readers 
a note, declaring that there must be a mistake, 
where there was probably none; and overlooking 
a palpable clerical error, which Raumer had 
copied from Colquhoun without detecting it. 

The subject is the revenue and expenditure of 
the government in Queen Anne’s reign; and 
Colquhoun says, “ Queen Anne’s wars cost, on an 
average, 4,336,000/. a year,” and “ her peace esta- 
blishment may be thus stated — total, 1,965,605." 
The translator of Von Raumer says (p. 273.), 
“ Under the reign of Queen Anne, a year of peace 


passion, — the prone and speechless eloquence of | cost 2,000,000/.; and a year of war 4,336,000/.” 
No. 320.] 


of both, not to stint the extraordinary workings of 
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Upon this the translator remarks, in a note, that 
“The statement appears to be quite erroneous, — 
for even if all the twelve years of her reign had 
been years of war, the expenditure ought to have 
been less than fifty-three millions.” His calcula- 
tion shows that he did not reflect that, when the 
cost of war and the cost of a year of peace are so 
stated, no notice is taken of the cost of past wars, or, 
in “other words, of the amount of revenue annually 
swallowed up by the interest of the national debt, 
which was above a million and a quarter at the 
beginning of her reign (according to the same au- 
thority), and two millions at its close ; nor had he 
observed that all the three great items of ex- 
penditure must be added together, to obtain the 
whole average expenditure of a year in the time 
of war. 

The translator's note proceeds to say, that as 
the revenue received in the course of her reign 
amounted to sixty-two millions, there should have 
been a surplus of ten millions at its close. We 
have here three writers in succession, each of 
whom has failed to detect a clerical error of con- 
siderable importance, inasmuch as each unit repre- 
sents a million sterling. 

Colquhoun, ch. v., “on public revenues and 
expenditure,” states the whole produce of the 
customs in 

“ The course of Queen Anne’s reign, as 

Of the excise, as ‘ ° 4 
Of the landetax, as . ° ° 
On the post and stamps,&c. . 


£15,113,811 
20,859,311 
12,285,909 
5,261,346 

£62,520,377 ” 


And he subjoins that the amount of 


money borrowed “ may be stated at - 59,853,154 
Total . £122,373,531” 


He was about to state the whole amount of sums 
issued from her exchequer (p. 182.) as 122,373,531. 


And when he said the sums borrowed might be | 


stated as above, he evidently governed his calcu- 
lation by the principle, that what issued must be 
made up of what was received as revenue, and 
what was brought in as lent; and had not per- 
ceived that his statement of the revenue made it 
amount to but fifty-three instead of sixty-two 
mnillions. 

In the translation of Raumer, Colquhoun’s 
statement appears, with the omission of the sums 
under a million, as follows : 


“ The customs ° . 9 . £15,000,000 
Raised excise . “ 20,000,000 
Land-tax . ‘ a i 12,000,000 
Post, stamps, &e. . ° . 5,000,000 


£62,000,000 


Temporary loans . . ° - 59,000,000 


Total £122,000,000 ” 
So that, much simpler as the sums to be added 


are, the translator has failed to perceive that he 
| 


No. 320.] 


was copying two arithmetical errors. But he is a 
bold man ; for he next says, in the same note, that 
“there must be a mistake in p. 286. of Raumer; 
because it is quite impossible that the diminution 
of the unfunded debt by fifteen millions should 
effect a reduction of two millions and a half in 
the interest.” He should have perceived that 
though Raumer states the diminution of the un- 
funded debt, and of its interest, between 1816 
and 1835, as amounting respectively to what his 
translator thus comments upon, he has not as- 
cribed the diminution of the interest exclusively 
to the diminution of its capital; but has taken 
especial notice of the governments lowering the 
interest upon exchequer bills from 52. 6s. 53d. to 
2i. 5s. 7d, 

Having described these errors, a Query is 
naturally suggested. Is there any misprinted 
item in Colquhoun’s list of the receipts of Queen 
Anne's exchequer, the correction of which would 
justify his total? He has appended no list of 
errata; but it is not improbable that his table was 
formed from Sir J. Sinclair's History of the Public 
Revenue. And what can have led Colquhoun to 
believe the statement in his p.179.? where he 
gravely asserts, that in Queen Anne's reign “ Re- 
solutions were actually passed in the House of 
Commons, that a duty of fifty per cent. should be 
imposed on the value of all stock-in-trade, and 
twenty-five per cent. on all money at interest,” 
which would have been a property-tax far ex- 
ceeding the possible amount of any income-tax, 
consuming all the lender’s interest, and a great 
deal more. 

Every one knows that the land-tax was a heavy 
income-tax on the landed proprietors. But 
Colquhoun stating that a poll-tax was granted to 
Will. III., has not mentioned, and therefore Rau- 
mer seems unaware, that the act 1 W. and M.,, 
“for raising money by poll and otherwise,” did in 
fact impose also a very heavy income-tax on law- 
yers and medical practitioners ; and with them on 
the humble class of poor household servants, who 
were to pay the king Is. in the pound out of their 
wages if exceeding 3/. a year, and 6d. if 3l. a year. 
The professional gentlemen were to pay 3s. in 
the pound, or fifteen percent. As to the poll-tax, 
properly so termed, which perversely increased 
the demand upon the subject’s purse in the exact 
proportion to his inability to meet such demands, 
this act showed some regard to the different ability 
of paying presumable from different ranks in_so- 
ciety, and on a different scale from what Raumer 
found in Colquhoun, who makes it only vary from 
1s. to 1d. 5s. (Raumer, p. 272.; Colquhoun, p.174.). 
The day labourer was to pay 1s. a head for every 
member of his family, except children under the 
age of sixteen; whilst a duke was to pay 50l. a 
year for himself, for his eldest son 352, and 251, 
for each of the younger. A gentleman having an 


1 
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estate of 3002. a year was to pay 30l. for his poll- 
tax; and if he had no such estate, he was to be 
“charged 20s. in respect of his title.” If this 
mode of taxation had continued, Query, Should 
we have had so many gentlemen as we have now ? 

Henry WatrTer. 





“THE CHRISTIAN CONVERT.” 


In a Note anent book-burning (Vol. x., p. 525.) 
I inquired for the author of this work, who has 
embellished it with his very remarkable portrait, 
but without success. 

Continuing my own desultory delvings over the 
extensive field of forgotten English literature, I 
have turned up the illustrious obscure, who styles 
himself in this, and some other books of a kindred 
class, “* Theophilus Philantrophus,” and now beg to 
present him to your readers as Robert Poole. M.D., 
who must have been well known in the middle of 
the last century for his religious eccentricities. 

Poole first presents himself to usin his own 
name, as the author of two thick volumes, entitled 
Travels through France and Holland, or the Tra- 
veller’s Vade-Mecum, printed in 1742, in double 
columns, octavo, and full of incongruities. The 
object of the author seems to have been profes- 
sional in this journey, and he does not spare his 


readers medical details. At Paris, he uplifts his | 


diploma, and the dreamy Poole drifts into intermin- 
able theological musings, from which the reader's 
attention is recalled by an entire lecture upon mid- 
wifery, remarkable to non-medicals only for its 
technicalities. Again, the author heads his chap- 
ters with atmospherical notations, and occasionally 
an abstract of the London bills of mortality — 
n'importe whether he is writing from London, 
Paris, or Antwerp! — and gets up a pretty 
quarrel with the British chaplain at Paris for 
withholding the sacrament from him, on the 
ground that the usual period for administering it 
had not arrived; the doctor, in the fervency of 
his spiritual cravings, maintaining that nothing 


but the Primitive Christian's practice of commu- | 
nicating daily would satisfy him. Another, and | 


perhaps a more interesting book of Dr. Poole’s, is 
the Beneficient Bee, 1753, which details occur- 
rences during the author's voyage from London 
to the West Indian islands, abounding in much 
curious matter, but interlaced, in his peculiar way, 
with an undue amount of spiritual application. 
Dr. P. may have belonged to the staff of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and published, at least, one 
medical book — A Physician's Vade-Mecum, con- 
taining an account of that establishment. Asa 
religious enthusiast, the doctor laboured in the 
field with his “dear friend, Mr. Whitfield,” and 
his peculiar views are set forth in the following 
books, bearing his “alias Theophilus Philantro- 
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pos:” The Christian Convert; The Christian 
Muse; A Token of Christian Love; Seraphic 
Love; and A Friendly Caution ; — these, he says, 
being designed solely for the “honour of God 
and the publick good, are offered for the price of 
the binding, say 33d. each, for a neatly stitch’d 
book with a beautiful frontispiece.” I may here 
add that, besides the picture of the “ Seraphic Pool 
in the Odour of Sanctity,” which forms the subject 


| of said frontispiece, there is a fine portrait of him 


in the Journey, representing a most agreeable- 
looking person, zt. thirty-five, in 1743, not, I 
think, noticed by Granger. By the conclusion of 


| the Bee, we are left in doubt whether the author 


recovered from a serious fever which attacked 
him in one of the West India islands, which doubt 
is augmented by “the reader” being told, among 
other things of the author, that 

“ As he had nothing so much at heart as the good of 
mankind, so he never esteemed himself so happy as 
when he could render them any assistance. In short, the 
present and eternal happiness of his fellow-creatures was 
his principal concern ; and he spent his fortune, his 
health, nay, even his life, in order to promote it.” 
The inference from this is, that the work was 
posthumous, in which case, Dr. Poole deceased 
prematurely. J. 0. 





Minor Notes. 


Weeping Image.—The following anecdote of 
Peter the Great, narrated by Mr. Staehlin, on 
the authority of M. Cormidon, Intendant of the 
Court, in his Original Anecdotes, &c., may interest 
some of your readers, throwing light as it does 
upon the character and skill of the Czar, and the 
events of our own days. A report had become 
prevalent that an image of the Virgin Mary, in.a 
church in the then new city of St. Petersburgh, 
had been seen to shed tears—-an announcement 
which, spread abroad, doubtless, by the political 
opponents of the Czar’s reforms, occasioned no 
little dismay among the Russians, as it seemed to 
be an intimation of the displeasure of the Blessed 
Mother at their choice of a site for the new city. 
Peter determined to investigate the mystery, and 
for that purpose had the image taken down from 
its place in the church and brought to him at his 
palace. By a careful scrutiny of all parts of the 
image, which was entirely covered with paint and 
a very thick varnish — 

“He soon found some very small holes in the corners 
of the eyes, which the shade produced by the hollow 
that terminated them rendered almost imperceptible. He 
turned the image round, took away the upper part of the 
frame, stripped off with his own hands the second cloth 
that covered it behind, and then discovering the source of 
the image’s fallacious tears, enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
his suspicions realised. There was a little cavity near the 
eyes hollowed out in the plank, still containing several 
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drops of oil, and covered over with a kind of lining. 
Here is the treasure!’ cried Peter; * here is the source of 
the miraculous tears!’ He then made all present draw 
near, that he might give more authenticity to his dis- 
covery, and to convince themselves of the artifice and 
imposture that had been practised. To give them an idea 
of this piece of mechanism, he told them that it was 
natural for the congealed oil to continue without running 
in a cool place till its fluidity was restored by heat; that 
he had shown them the holes cut at the corners of the 
eyes, through which it filtered in the shape of tears, 
which necessarily happened as often as the flame of the 
tapers placed before the image was near enough to heat 
the surrounding air.” —- Pp. 123-4. 
The Czar, directing them to inform the public of 
the deception, said that he meant to deposit the 
image in his cabinet of curiosities. 
still preserved at St. Petersburgh, and other pre- 
tended tears may be traced to similar sources. 

R. J. A. 

Oxford. 


Curious Titles of Books in former Times. —I | 


have on my table an excellent work, with the 
following quaint title : 

“ The Christian Sodality: or, Catholic Hive of Bees, 
sucking the Hony of the Churches’ Prayers from the Blos- 
somes of the Word of God. blowne out of the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Divine Service throughout the Yeare. 
Collected by the Puny Bee of all the Hive, not worthy to 
be named otherwise than by these Elements of his Name, 
F. P. Printed in the Yeare of our Lord mpcut.” 

J. A. 


Norwich. 


Longevity of Incumbents. — A correspondent of 
yours, who dates from Tetbury, lately gave some 
particulars of the Rev. Potter Cole, who was vicar 
of Hawkesbury, near that place, which he held 
during a period of seventy-three years, and pro- 
ceeds to ask, whether any reader of “ N.& Q.” 
can point out any one who held a benefice for a 
longer term? <A few days since, I happened to 
light upon the note-book of a person who seemed 
to have been in the habit of recording such ex- 
traordinary things as came under his observation, 
and I found an instance which seems to have 
much exceeded that of your correspondent. By 
the register of Keyham, or Keame, Leicestershire, 
a Rev. Mr. Sampson was minister for ninety-two 
years, viz. from 1563 till his death August 11, 
1655 ; and the register of the parish is of his own 
writing till near the time of his death, which it is 
supposed to have been at the age of Ll4years. Such 
a case could not but excite my wonder, and as 
I knew little respecting that county could have 
escaped the indefatigable John Nichols, I referred 
to his History and Antiquities of Leicestershire ; 
and [ find, at p. 980. of vol. iii., part m., he 
has devoted a great deal of space to copy the 
parish register, and to the consideration of the 
subject. 


columns, nor will it suffer abridgment; but he | 
seems to conceive there must be some mistake in 
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The whole is much too long for your | 
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the parish records. The case is, however, curious, 
| and some may conclude it is correct. IL 
Petersham, Surrey. 


Queries. 
LETTERS OF KING EDWARD VI. 


Altogether the letters of Edward VI. (of his own 
inditing) exceed sixty in number; of the whole, 
the most remarkable, viewed historically, is one 
which he wrote at the dictation of the Lord Ad- 
| miral Seymour, in order that the lord admiral’s 
marriage with the queen dowager might appear te 
| have originated in the wishes of the young king. 
! 
} 
| 





It will be found printed in Strype’s Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. ii. book 1. chap. xvi., in Mr. Hal- 
liwell’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 34., and in Miss 
Strickland’s Life of Queen Katharine Parr. I 
trace the original through the possession of Strype, 
| of Thoresby, and of Thane, the author of British 
| Autography ; but I have not ascertained where it 
is now, and shall feel obliged to any one who will 
inform me. Mr. Halliwell and Miss Strickland 
state that “it is still preserved among the Cot- 
tonian MSS.,” but such is not the case. 

I have not yet learned where the two Latin 
letters of the same writer, of which Mr. Halliwell 
has published translations (vol. ii. pp. 5. 9.) as 
from “ the Rawlinson MSS.,” may be found in the 
original, either autograph or transcript. They 
are addressed to the Lady Mary from Hunsdon, 
Jan. 11, 1545-6, and two to Queen Katharine 
from the same place, May 12, 1546. May I again 
solicit assistance in my search for them ? 

Joun Goucn Nicuors. 





ENCAUSTIC TILES FROM CHERTSEY. 





I am preparing for publication, in my work on 
| Tile Pavements, a selection from the fragments 
found in Chertsey Abbey in the year 1853. These, 
although in a very broken and imperfect condi- 
tion, are sufficient to show that this pavement, in 
its original state, must have been one of the most 
gorgeous in point of design, as it is one of the 
most beautiful in point of execution, of any ex- 
ample of the thirteenth century yet discovered. 
The arabesque scroll-work surrounding the me- 
dallions in this very elaborate composition can 
be easily traced from odd pieces of various tiles 
bearing the same pattern; but of the numerous 
groups in the medallions themselves, but few are 
in a perfect state, and of the many inscriptions by 
which they were surrounded, only portions of 
words have been discovered. These cannot be 
brought into consecutive sentences, either in ex- 
planation of particular subjects, or to throw light 
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on the history or romance the series was intended 
to illustrate. 

Now it is well known, that at various times 
before the discovery of 1853, some of the tiles of 
this pavement had been found, and made their 
way into private collections. If any of your 
readers can afford me information regarding these 
stray fragments, I shall feel particularly obliged, 
as it may enable me to supply some deficiencies, 
and thus present to the public, in a more satis- 
factory form than I can do from the materials at 
present known to me, the remains of this most in- 
teresting work of art. Henry Suaw. 

87. Southampton Row, Russell Square. 





Minor Queries. 
Are all Gold Coins legal Tender ? —Ts it a fact, 


that all the gold coin of England is at the present 
time a legal tender; and that old guineas, &c., are 
(provided they are full weight) as much bound to 
be taken in payment as sovereigns? Inquirer. 


Friesic and Icelandic Languages.—In 1763, 

Johnson wrote to Boswell, then in the Nether- 
lands, to get him books in the Friesic language. 
Boswell replied, that it — 
“ Had been less cultivated than any other of the northern 
dialects. A certain proof of which is their deticiency of 
books. Of the old Friesic, there are no remains, except 
some ancient laws preserved by Schotanus in his Beschry- 
vinge van der Heerlykheid van Friesland and his Historia 
Friesica. Of the modern Friesic, or what is spoken by 
the boors at this day, I have procured a specimen. It 
is Gysbert Japicx Rymeleric, which is the only book 
which they have. It is amazing that they have no trans- 
lation of the Bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even any 
of the ballads and story-books which are so agreeable to 
country people.” 

Bosworth (Origin Germ. Lang., p. 61.) gives a 
larger list; but all of works published since Bos- 
well wrote. 

Which is the best modern Friesic Dictionary ? 
Is it true that there is no version of the Scriptures 
in Friesic ? 

Is there (to turn to a kindred subject) any 
probability of the publication of the Icelandic and 
English Dictionary, said by Hamilton (Danish 
Isles) to be preparing by Mr. Gislason; or of the 
one which is reported to have been, some years 
ago, left for the press by Mr. Cleasby? E.G. R. 


Lightfoot on the “ Mishna.” —In the Index Tal- 
mudis of Lightfoot (vol. x. pp. 517—521., Pit- 
man’s edit.), he mentions, under “ Seder Nezekin,” 


in “ Bava Kama” (fol. 3.3.), Jmperium Romanum, 


aerens a Rabban Gamaliele de Lege; in “ Bava 
athra” (fol. 17. 3.), Statutum Rabban Gamalielis 
senioris ; in “ Sanhedrin,” Epistola R. Gamalielis 
senis, et Synhedrii de intercalando anno ; and again 
No. 320.] 








(fol. 25. 4.), R. Lazar, et R. Joshua, et R. Gama- 
liel Rome ; in “ Avodah Zareh” (fol. 40. 1.), Eth- 
nicus quidam cum Rabban Gamaliele and Historia 
de Rabban Gamaliele solvente vota; and I request 
to know where I can find these references in the 
Mishna of Surenhusius. My ultimate object is 
to ascertain how far the natural mind, as to style, 
logic, and attainments, of St. Paul was under the 
influence of the teaching of Gamaliel. A refer- 
ence to any work on this subject, treated au fond, 
would be highly prized. T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


Machine Hexameters.—I should like to ascer- 
tain the epoch and authorship of a metliod of 
grinding, as it were, Latin verses, hexameter and 
pentameter, whose accuracy is quite amusing. In 
these there are tables, six hexametric and five for 
pentameters; divided into squares, whose num- 
ber horizontally is uniformly ten, and vertically 
variously from five to twelve. Each square con- 
tains a letter; except some few, which are blank. 
To make hexameters, for instance, you select any 
six numbers from 1 to 9 (or they may be the same 


| number repeated); and entering the first table 


with the first number, you count horizontally 
from left to right, from n+1 to 9: the letter in 


| the square thus reached, is the first letter of the 
first word. Continue the count in the same direc- 





tion for another 9 squares, and you find the second 
letter, and so on; or, what is the same thing, after 
having the first square, take the diagonal squares 
on the left hand continually, until you are brought 
up by ablank. This gives the first word. ‘Table IL., 
treated in the same way, gives the second word, 
using here the second number chosen. Table IIL, 
entered with the third number, gives the third 
word, and so on. 

The pentameters are manufactured in the same 
way. For example, the hexameter given by the 
series 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, reads — 

“ Lurida scorta palam prenarrant crimina nigra.” 


The pentameter from the series 2, 2, 2, 2, 2, is— 


“ Tristia conglomerant labra molesta malis.” 


Of course, each line is independent; but it has 
always a meaning, and the prosody is correct; at 
least, in the numerous trials I have made. The 
permutations in the tables I have, would give 
about 360,000 lines. Who devised this ingenious 
trick, and when ? I. H. A. 

‘ 


Gabriel Hounds.—TI wish to ask Mr. Yarretr 
whether his explanation of this phrase (which I 
have only recently seen, Vol. v., p. 596.), requires 
revision, or whether it is based on information 
obtained subsequently to the publication of his 
History of British Birds? In the passage quoted 
above, he states the supposed “hounds” to be 
flocks of the bean-goose (Anser segetum) ; adding 
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a description of the bird, in many respects identical 
with that in his History. The latter, however, 
says nothing about the clamour of the bean-goose 
resembling that of hounds ; neither can I find any 


| 
Edmund Burke and Dr. French Laurence, 8vo., 1827 ; and 
| in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |x xix. pp. 282. 527.; see 


| also Gorton or Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. 


notice whatever of this bird’s vocal performances. | 
Whereas, in Mr. Yarrete’s valuable work, the | 


peculiarity alluded to is distinctly attributed to 
the brent goose (vol. iii. pp. 76, 77., Ist edit.) ; two 
authorities, Col. Hawker and the authors of the 
Catalogue of Norfolk and Suffolk Birds, being 
adduced for the assertion that the noise of these 
birds is like that made by a pack of hounds. 
Artuur Hussey. 
“ Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy.” — Are 
the Souvenirs de la Marquise de Crequy genuine 
or spurious ? X. O. B. 


Niebuhr anticipated. — Who anticipated Nie- 


The Cri- 
ticisms on the Rolliad, and Probationary Odes for the 
Laureateship, first appeared in 1785. As we have lately 
been informed that a gentleman, well read in general 
literature, has ransacked the five hundred and odd volumes 
of Catalogues in the British Museum for the original Rol- 
liad, which, as he conjectured, elicited these clever sati- 
rical Criticisms, we may as well state, for the benefit of 
others, that the original Rolliad is a veritable myth, an 
imaginary poem. However, as we find Tom Moore knew 
all about it, he shall tell its history. “It was in 1785, 


| that, in the course of an altercation with Mr. Rolle, M.P. 


buhr’s attack on the early history of Rome besides 


Vico and Beaufort ? X. O. B. 

Sir Gilbert Pickering. — Who is the male re- 
presentative of Sir Gilbert Pickering, of Tich- 
marsh, one of Charles I.’s judges, and a member 
of Cromwell's House of Lords? The family estate, 
on the death of Sir Edward, the fourth baronet, 
in 1749, went to his sisters, and the title devolved 
on Gilbert Pickering, descended from the second 
son of the first baronet. He is said to have left a 
daughter and heiress, married in Ireland, but I 
have met with no notice of a subsequent baronet. 
If, however, the pedigree contained in Burke's 
History of the Commoners, vol. ii. pp. 194-5., be 
correct, male descendants of the second son of 
Sir Gilbert still exist, and as the baronetcy has 
not been assumed by any of the persons therein 
specified, it is to be presumed that a preferable 
heir male may be in existence. R. R. 


Portrait of George Herbert. —Can you, or any 
of your readers, tell me if a portrait of George 
Herbert can be found ; and if so, in whose hands? 


J.C. C. 





Minor Queries with Answers. 


Rolliad. — Mathias, in his Pursuits of Literature, 
ascribes this satire to Dr. Laurence & Co. Who 
was Dr. Laurence, and who the Co.? The 21st 
edition (!) is said to have been published in 1799. 
What is the date of the first ? A succinct account 
of all political satires in rhyme, from Dryden 
down to Peter Pindar and the Antijacobin, would 
be an acceptable publication. Is there any series 
of these, or résumé, amongst our present serials ? 

M. (2) 

{ Our Second and Third Volumes contain several articles 
on the various contributors to The Rolliad. A valuable 
biographical notice of Dr. Laurence will be found in the 
Preface to The Epistolary Correspondence of the Rt, Hon. 
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for Devonshire, Mr. Sheridan took the opportunity of 
disavowing any share in the political satires then circu- 
lating, under the titles of The Rolliad, and the Proba- 
tionary Odes. * He was aware,’ he said, * that the honour- 
able gentleman had suspected that he was either the 
author of those compositions, or some way or other con- 
cerned in them; but he assured him, upon his honour, he 
was not—nor had he ever seen a line of them till they 
were in print in the newspaper.’ [ The Morning Herald.] 
Mr. Rolle, the hero of The Rolliad, was one of those un- 
lucky persons, whose destiny it is to be immortalised by 
ridicule, and to whom the world owes the same sert of 
gratitude for the wit of which they were the butts, as the 
merchants did, in Sinbad’s story, to those pieces of meat 
to which diamonds adhered. ‘The chief offence, besides 


| his politic l obnoxiousness, by which he provoked this 
| satirical warfare (whose plan of attack was all arranged 





at a club held at Becket’s), was the lead which he took 

in a sort of conspiracy, formed on the ministerial benches, 

to interrupt, by coughing, hawking, and other unseemly 
noises, the speeches of Mr. Burke. The chief writers of 
these lively productions were Tickell, General Fitzpatrick, 

Lord John Townshend, Richardson, George Ellis, and 

Dr. Laurence. There were also a few minor contribu- 

tions from the pens of Bate Dudley, Mr. O’Beirne (after- 

wards Bishop of Meath), and Sheridan’s friend, Read. In 
two of the writers, Mr Ellis and Dr. Laurence, we have 

a proof of the changeful nature of those atoms, whose 

concourse for the time constitutes Party ; and of the vola- 

tility with which, like the motes in the sunbeam, de- 
scribed by Lucretius, they can— 
« ¢Commutare viam, retroque repulsa reverti 
Nunc hue, nunc illuc, in cunctas undique partes.’ 

“ «Change their light course, as fickle chance may guide, 
Now here, now there, and shoot from side to side.’ 
“Dr. Laurence was afterwards a violent supporter of 

Mr. Pitt; and Mr. Ellis showed the versatility of his wit, 

as well as of his politics, by becoming one of the most 

brilliant contributors to The Antijacobin.” — Life of 

Sheridan, edit. 1825, p. 303. ] 


Aldrich’s Chant in G.—I should be glad if 
some of your musical correspondents would fa- 
vour me with a solution of a difficulty. In the 
beautiful “Creed” of one of Dr. Aldrich’s Church 
Services (in G) the constant recurrence of the 
following phrase, — 

ee ee 
fTreblee B} DBAB|DBA— 

Bass, G|BGDG|BGD— 
in which the initial bass with sp of each bar is 
figured 5 (not6), gives a quaintness and piquancy 
to the whole strain, which is very grateful to the 
ear. Now, as the Doctor has used a similar 


| &e. 
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phrase in the opening of a chant in the same key, 
thus, — 

| BIDB A | 

Bass, G|BG/D | 

is it not probable that our present figuring (6) of 
Bin the second bar of this chant is incorrect ? 
Possibly a reference to the original scores, which 
I think are preserved in Christ Church College, 
Oxford, might settle a question which, on a super- 
ficial view, may appear insignificant enough, but 
which presents to the mind of a reflecting musi- 
cian a differential point of some import. 


PHILHARMONICUS. | 


[Dr. Gauntlett has kindly favoured us with the follow- 
ing Reply to this Query : —“ It is very doubtful whether 
Dean Aldrich made any chant whatsoever; the chants 
ascribed to him were probably concocted from some pas- 
sages of his works by some unknown hand, about the 
commencement of the last century. The chant Par- 
HARMONICUs quotes is in the key of G minor, and the 
first phrase is thus :* 

“Soprano, B|GB| A: 
Alte, D/|DG| Ff: 
Tenor, B|BD|D: 
Bass, G|BG|D: 


5!'65] 5: 

3, 33 1z 

“ The second phrase is not music at all, and it would be 

great injustice to the Dean to attribute so much clumsi- 

ness to his hand. But there is no analogous passage to 

the first phrase in the Credo of the Dean’s service in a. 

The Credo is in G major. At the words, ‘I believe in the 

Holy Ghost,’ and afterwards at the close, ‘ And the life of 
the world to come,’ we find this, — 


“Treble | a BDB|ABDB|A. 
Bass | mGBG|DGBG|D. 








o 


655 5555 5 

833 8333 8 
but the triad of p (the sextilian ratio) is not on the great 
thesis or stress of the bar, and is therefore, although 
‘quaint,’ as orthodox in 1855 as 1755.”] 


“ The Humours of Oxford.”—In Vol. iii. passim, 
of “ N. & Q.,” there are some notes on the “ cock- 
ade,” as worn by officers. As an illustration of 
this subject, I quote the following from The 
Humours of Oxford ; a Comedy, as it is acted at 
the Theatre Royal, by his Majesty's servants 
(2nd edition, 1730) : 

“ Gainlove. 1 confess, Ned, I have often shook my sides, 
to see how dexterously she has humbled that warlike 
countenance of thine, till thou hast looked more like a 
pensioner of Chelsea Hospital than a colonel of the 
Guards; and could’st be known to be an officer, like the 
rest of thy brethren, by nothing but thy cockade. Ha, 
ha!”— Act I. Se. 1, 

Who was the “ Gentleman of Wadham College” 
who wrote the above comedy? It has a frontis- 


* Warren's edition of Boyce, vol. iii. p. 469., in which 
the editor has taken great liberty in ascribing that to 
Aldrich which Dr. Boyce declines so to do. 
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ae engraved by Vander Gucht, designed by 
fogarth, and valuable, as showing the academic 
dress of that day. 

In Act II., Clarinda describes the “round of 
delight” in a London existence : 


“The toilet, the tea-table, the park, for the day; and 
for the evening, that noon of pleasure, operas, masque- 
rade, assemblies, china-houses, play-houses!” 

What were “ china-houses ?” 

Curupert Bepe. 

Ny author of The Humours of Oxford was James 
Miller, of Wadham College. It was first acted at Drury 
Lane, Jan. 9, 1730, and repeated for six more successive 
nights. He sold the copyright for 80/ See Baker's 
Biographia Dramatica, and “N. & Q.,” Vol. ix., p. 496. 
In the Spectator, No. 336., is an amusing paper on the 
curiosity-shops, or china-houses, in which “ Rebecca the 
Distressed” bitterly complains of “your idle ladies of 


| fashion, who, having nothing to do, employ themselves 





in tumbling over my wares; so that I can compare them 
to nothing but to the night-goblins, that take a pleasure 
to overturn the disposition of plates and dishes in the 
kitchens of your housewifely maids,” ] 


Paleography.— Is there any printed book by 
means of which a facility in reading decds and 
manuscripts of about the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries may be acquired ? E. W. O. 

Camberwell. 


[Wright's Court Hand is the only English publication 
of the kind at present; but we understand Mr. Richard 
Sims, of the British Museum, has been for some years 
collecting materials for a Manual of Paleography, which 
will probably appear early in the next year. There are 
several good French works of the kind, such as Wailly’s 
Eléments de Paléographie, Paris, 1838, 2 vols. 4to.; Chas- 
sant’s Dictionnaire des Abréviations, Evreux, 18416, 8vo. ; 
Chassant’s Paléographie des Chartes, Paris, 1847, 8vo. 
Nor must we forget Tassin's Nouveau traité de Diplom«- 
tique, 6 vols, 4to., Paris, 1750-65. ] 





Replies. 


“DID EDMUND BURKE WRITE SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS'S DISCOURSES ?” 


(Vol. xii., pp. 325. 393.) 

We have recently had an abortive attempt to 
deprive Sir Walter Scott of his novels; and we 
are now called upon to believe that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds did not write his admirable Discourses. 
This is too bad. McCormick is poor authority ; 
and, in an ill-judged zeal for the honour of his 
countryman Burke, has asserted more than is 
true. I am happy to have it in my power to 
vindicate the memory of our illustrious artist, 
who was incapable of deceit, and who has shown, 
by some admirable notes on Shakspeare, that he 
needed no assistance, although his extreme mo- 
desty might make him defer to judgments even 
inferior to his own. 

Among the manuscripts of the late James Bos- 
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well, which were sold by Messrs. Leigh and | evidence furnished by the Discourses themselves 
Sotheby after his decease, there was, among | 


other interesting papers, a letter from Sir Joshua 


Reynolds to Edward Malone, in which is the fol- | 


lowing passage : 

“T have sent by my servant my Discourse, which I 
shall take as a great favour if you not only will examine 
critically, but will likewise add a little elegance,” 

I neglected, in making this extract, to note the 
date; but the letter is doubtless still in existence, 
and may be traced to its present possessors. 
Burke survived Reynolds five years, and there- 
fore must have been then as accessible as Malone, 
had Sir Joshua been in the habit of seeking his 
assistance. 

But let us hear Burke himself, in a letter to 
Malone, after the publication of Sir Joshua’s Life 
and Works. He says: 

“T have read over some parts of the Discourses with an 
unusual sort of pleasure, partly because, being a little 
faded from my memory, they have a sort of appearance 
of novelty; partly by reviving recollections mixed with 
melancholy and satisfaction. The Flemish journal I had 
never seen before. You trace in that everywhere the 
spirit of the Discourses, supported by new examples. He 
is always the same man, the same philosophical, the same 
artist-like critic, the same sagacious observer, with the same 
minuteness, without the smallest degree of trifling.” 

Is this the language of one who had himself 
written the Discourses? It is to libel Burke as 
well as Sir Joshua Reynolds to give currency to 
this falsehood. Northcote, his pupil, who lived 
some years in his house, had, however, effectively 
answered the scandalous fiction long since in his 
Memoirs. He tells us: 

“At the period when it was expected he should have 
composed them [the lectures], I have heard him walking 





at intervals in his room till one or two o’clock in the 


morning, and I have on the following day, at an early 
hour, seen the papers on the subject of his art which had 
been written the preceding night. 
manuscript from himself in his own handwriting, in order to 
make a fair copy from it for him to read in public. I 
have seen the manuscript also, after it had been revised 
by Dr. Johnson, who has sometimes altered it to a wrong 
meaning, from his total ignorance of the subject and of 
art; but never, to my knowledge, saw the marks of Burke’s 
pen in any of the manuscripts. 

As your pages will give currency to this base 
McCormick fiction, it is but proper that they 
should also contain its full and ample refutation, 
although those who are well acquainted with the 
literature of the last half-century will be aware 
that it had not the slightest foundation in fact, and 
that it had been more than once satisfactorily ex- 
posed and answered. S. W. Srxcer. 

Mickleham. 





Two statements, to the effect that Burke was | 
the author of those Discourses, have lately been | 


= in “N. & Q.” They do not, indeed, pro- 


ess to rest‘upon any authority ; and the internal 
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have h | ° . . 
I have had the rude | correspondence with Erasmus, and from the 





is amply sufficient to disprove such an unfounded 
assertion. But I may be allowed to state that the 
original MSS., in Sir Joshua's own handwriting, 
are still preserved at Great Torrington, Devon, 
where Sir Joshua's nephew, and my maternal 
grandfather, the Rev. John Palmer, resided. 
Freperic T. Cosy. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
[Mr. R. Arnott has kindly pointed out to us that, in 
the Art Union Journal for 1844, at p. 45., will be found a 
letter from R. B. Haydon in reply to The Times of Dec. 26, 


| 1843; wherein, incorporated in a review of the Life of 


Wilkie, this question had been mooted. Haydon com- 
pletely demolishes the argument, both positively and 
inferentially. And, at p.67., adduces further proof in a 
letter communicated to him by a then living niece of Sir 
Joshua’s. } 





THE “ CODEX VATICANUS.” 
(Vol. xii., p. 422. 

By omitting one word in my letter inserted in 
“N. & Q.” (No. 318.), I seem to claim to have 
done a great deal more than is the case. Instead 
of “ one who has examined and collated personally 
almost every known Greek MS.,” I should have 
said, “almost every known ancient Greek MS.,” 
and this would show the true state of the case. 

In reference to some parts of Mr. Ashpitel’s 
letter to The Times, written on the same day as 
mine, I may be allowed to remark that the date 
of the writing of the whole of the Apocalypse is 
considerably ater than the ¢enth century, in which 
he puts it. 

The text of the Complutensian Greek Testa- 
ment is peculiarly unlike that of the Vatican 
MS. Indeed, it may be regarded as pretty 
certain, from the manner in which Bombasius 
and Sepulveda mention the Vatican MS. in their 


allusion made to it by Stunica, that the last- 
named scholar and his fellow-labourers at Com- 
plutum could not have employed it. 

As to Cardinal Mai’s having pointed to what 
appeared like the date a.p. 70, at the end of one 
of the books, I suspect that it must have been one 
of those jokes on the part of the Cardinal, in which 
he sometimes indulged. Very likely that there is 
at the end of some of the Old Testament books 
KATA Torc 6; and that the numeral 6 (70) was 
what the Cardinal pointed out, asking playfully if 
that were not the date a.v. 70. I remember 
hearing Cardinal Mai mention a story about some 
English traveller who satisfactorily accounted for 
the absence of the Apocalypse, on the ground that 
the MS. was written in the year of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a.p. 70, about twenty-five years 
before the existence of the Book of Revelation. 

S. Prarpgaux TREGELLES. 

6. Portland Square, Plymouth. 
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BOOK-WORMS. 
(Vol. xii., p. 427.) 


Isend you a present of game, consisting of a 
brace of book-worms, as I suppose I must call the 
destructive beetle inquired after by Luxe Limner. 
My library, which was arranged on its present 
shelves about fifteen years ago, contained a copy of 
Sebastian Munster’s Hebrew and Latin Bible, 2 vols. 
folio, Basil., 1546, in the original binding, con- 
sisting of oaken boards covered with stamped calf, 
but both volumes worm-eaten to such an extent, 
that I hesitated whether to throw them away; 
but having some little book-worm sympathies, I 
retained them. I occasionally examined them, 
but did not perceive that they went any worse, 
and indeed they scarcely could; but, what was of 
more importance, they did not affect their neigh- 
bours, till about twelve months ago, when I ob- 
served a single spot, in which the insect had 
attacked the red morocco cover of the adjoining 
volume; but the discovery was fortunately made 
before it had penetrated much below the surface 
of the leather. On examining the shelf, which 
had been put up new at the period above referred 
to, I perceived two places in which the insect had 
perforated the wood. I, of course, removed the 
cause of the mischief; and bored auger holes 
through the shelf, to eradicate all traces of the 
enemy. The offending volumes I stowed away in 
a lumber room, taking precautions against farther 
mischief; but I thought it worth while to keep 
them, as a book-worm preserve, for my scientific 
friends. Perhaps you have some who will ex- 
amine the enclosed, and give your readers some 
farther account of them. In the mean time, it 
may suffice to describe them as averaging in 
length about 15-100ths of an inch, and rather 
narrow in proportion. The elytra, in colour a 
dull reddish brown, form interesting microscopic 
objects ; being adorned with longitudinal rows of 
semi-transparent spots, and hairs on the inter- 
vening spaces. I presume, the ravages among 


state ; in which it resembles a small cheese-mag- 
got, but somewhat thicker about the head. I 
have fortunately found a living specimen in this 
state, which I enclose, hoping he will not eat his 
way out of confinement. It is, with one excep- 
tion, the only one I have ever seen in this state. 

J. F. M. 





I can assure Mr. Limwer that the book-worm 
is no “ myth,” but a veritable “ beast,” of which 
he may see preserved specimens at the British 
Museum. The old bibliopole (if, indeed he be 
not a myth!), who offered a reward for a book- 
worm, offered it among brother bibliopoles instead 
of naturalists, perhaps; but certain it is, that, 
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having myself occasion to make a few inquiries 
about book-worms, I made application to my 
| friend Mr. Adam White, one of the officers in the 
Zoological department of the British Museum, 
who immediately produced a case containing the 
insect in question. The only trouble I experi- 
enced was, in finding that there was more than 
one sort of book-worm. There is, for instance, 
Hypothenemus Eruditus, who eats through leather ; 
| and Anobium striatum, who eats through books. 
They eat through these things, however, in their 
larva state; and this may in some measure ac- 
count for their being rarely caught, as I conjec- 
ture, that in their perfected state, they take unto 
themselves wings and fly away. I am no ento- 
mologist, however, and made no inquiry about 
the book-worm beyond what was necessary for 
my immediate purpose; but Mr. Adam White 
could, doubtless, give every information on the 
subject, and, if I may judge from my own expe- 
rience of his kindness, I am sure he would if 
requested. 

People who look on the British Museum as one 
of the sights of London which has to be “ gone 
| through,” to the weariness, if not disgust, of both 

body and mind, little know what a gloriou’ trea- 
sure-house it is of knowledge of every descrip- 
tion ; nor how readily and kindly the guardians 


| of the different departments give information to 


| antiquities, or the fine arts. 


the ignorant, whether the subject of their in- 
quiries be general literature, natural history, 
Marearet Garry. 





POPE PIUS AND THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
(Vol. xii., p. 458.) 
It would have been more satisfactory had your 


| correspondent T.L. given his authority for as- 


books are committed by the insect in its larva | repudiated by Coke as a forgery.” 


serting that “ Sir E. Coke never hazarded such an 
assertion ” as that which I have attributed to him, 
and that “the charge containing the passage was 
I will mention 
two of my authorities, —Courayer’s Defence of the 
Dissertation on the Validity of the English Or- 
dinations, vol. ii. pp. 360. 378. (where T. L. will 
find much information on the subject), and 
Twisden's Historical Vindication of the Church of 
England in point of Schism, p.176. I should in 
fairness state that I am aware of the “ Address to 
the Reader” prefixed by Coke to the seventh part 
of his Reports, in which he protests against “ the 
practice of publishing an erroneous and ill-spelled 
pamphlet, under the name of Pricket, as a charge 
given at the assizes holden at the city of Norwich, 
August 4, 1606.” But he does not “ repudiate 
the publication as a forgery ;” so far from it, he 
admits the charge, but “ protests that it was not 


| only published without his privity, but (besides 
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the omission of divers principal matters) that there 
is no one period therein expressed in that sort 
and sense as he delivered it.” This, though strong 
language as regards Pricket’s blunders, by no 
means bears out T. L. in his assertions, if he 
refers to this preface. Nay, it would seem from 
subsequent passages that Coke alluded to the 
garbled character of his charge on law questions, 
not on matters of fact, as related by him, for he 
adds that, — 

“ Readers learned in the laws would find not only gross 

errors and absurdities on law, but palpable mistakings on 
the very words of art; and the whole context of that rude 
and ragged style wholly dissonant (the subject being 
legal) from a lawyer’s dialect.” 
Any one reading the charge (which is now before 
me), will see that all this, and much more, may be 
very true, without the least suspicion of inaccuracy 
being cast on the passage under dispute, which 
merely relates a solemn statement of fact as made 
by Coke. It may be important to bear in mind 
that Sir Roger Twisden, who was well acquainted 
with Coke’s preface, and who quotes it in support 
of a correction which he suggests (Pius [V. in- 
steal of V.), adduces this very charge of Sir E. 
Coke, and this very passage, in confirmation of the 
proposal of Pope Pius to Queen Elizabeth. 
‘Twisden adds that, — 

“T, myself, have received it (the story) from such as I 
cannot doubt of it, they having had it from persons of 
high relation unto them, who were actors in the managing 
of the business.” 

Courayer also, though referring to Coke’s com- 
plaints of his “speeches being published, not only 
without his order and knowledge, but with abun- 
dance of faults” (alluding to the above preface), 
quotes from the charge, without the least hesita- 
tion, the passage under discussion, and founds 
upon it a lengthened argument of several pages. 
I shall therefore be curious to learn the authority 
upon which T. L. asserts that “ Sir E. Coke never 
hazarded such an assertion,” and that he “ repu- 
diated” his published charge “as a forgery.” On 
one point I agree with T. L., that “ it is desirable 
that accuracy should be regarded in all state- 
ments.” E. C. Harinerton. 
The Close, Exeter. 


MONUMENT SUPPOSED TO BE 
CARNAC. 


(Vol. xii., pp. 205. 254. 349., and the errata to 
No. 316., p. 396.) 


Want of time has hitherto prevented me from 
replying to the assertions of J.S.s. It is not, I 
conceive, a matter of much interest, either to 
yourself or your readers, to learn the differing 
views which your correspondents may take of any 


DRUIDICAL AT 


particular subject, except so far as they contribute 
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to the elucidation of truth; and upon this ground, 
and this only, would I ask to be permitted to 
make a few remarks on the letter of J. S.s., 
pp. 349—350. 

It is very true that in his former letter (p. 205.) 
he did not expressly call the ancient monument at 
Carnac a Cromlech, and so far it is to be admitted 
that I have misrepresented him. But the manner 
in which he spoke of it, and, above all, his attempt 
to estimate the measure of the ground upon which 
it stands — a thing, in my judgment, impossible to 
be done with any degree of accuracy — tended to 
mislead me. 

So far for my own error. Let me now ask how 
J.S.s. could possibly get so far wrong as to re- 
present Carnac to be in Normandy? You have, 
Mr. Editor, ingeniously slipped him into your 
errata upon this point, as well as his blunder 
about Divitiacus ; but Normandy certainly was no 
printer's erratum, for it occurs twice, and rather 
ostentatiously. I can assure him, for his greater 
satisfaction upon the point, having myself visited 
the spot, that Carnac is upon the sea-coast, in the 
department of the Morbihan, which is a part of 
the old province of Brittany. 

Let us pass over this, however, as a mere slip 
of the pen, and come to his account of the position 
of the stones, which you have not inserted (as you 
ought to have done) in your table of errata with the 
other. One of the authors quoted by him, Mons. 
Cambry, thus describes it in p. 4. of his work: 
“Les pierres de Carnac sont rangées sur onze 
lignes tirées au cordeau; les lignes sont s¢parées 
par un espace de trente i trente-trois pieds.” It 
consists of eleven straight lines of stones, says 
your correspondent, and, moreover, prints the 
latter words in Italics, to express them more 
strongly. “By my faith, these are very bitter 
words,” says Dame Quickly, and they must have 
had the effect of extinguishing me at once, but 
for the unfortunate circumstance that they are 
not founded upon fact — a thing which will not be 
surprising to those who may have had occasion to 
remark the extraordinary inaccuracy of foreigners 
in such descriptions. That there are eleven lines 
of stones in the most perfect part is true; but all 


| are set up in the figure of, and apparently in- 


tended to represent, an enormous serpent crawling 


| along the ground, the head of which would be at 


Loemariaker (that place which J.S.s. never read 
of, and knows not where it may be*, to the name 
of which I have inadvertently added the letter A) ; 
and if there were any cella, it is supposed to have 
been there; and the intended resemblance of the 
construction to a serpent is especially obvious in 
one part, where all the lines of stones gradually 





* It appears on all good maps, and J.S.s. will find it 
in Plate 3. to Mons. Cambry’s work, No. 1., under the 
name of “ Loc maria,” 
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rise and sink together, giving at once the idea of 
such a reptile in a state of motion. But as to 
any straight line, it is out of the question ; for the 
rows have only that sort of straightness which one 
part of a serpent’s body would have in following 
the other. 

Abury was very different from this, and has 
less of the serpent in its design; for it consisted 
of an enormous circle, enclosed by upright stones, 
and outside of them a trench. Within the area 
were two other circles of unequal dimensions, 
called the temples of the sun and moon ; without, 
and on opposite sides, were two rows of stones 
(now almost gone), placed in winding lines, it may 
be, in imitation of a serpent; but the whole taken 
together, rather gives the idea of an imitation of 
the globe with wings, usually placed as an emblem 
of eternity over the portals of Ezyptian temples. 

If, then, a resemblance to what is known to be 
Egyptian can be observed in the plan of any of 
these constructions, the additional circumstance 
that one of them is found still bearing an Egyptian 
appellation, is a fact which, taken in combination 
with the other, is not unworthy of consideration. 
It is to be presumed that those who raised the 
stones left the name, but who were they? “The 
far East” would surely be too distant a point to 
bring them from. 

My inquiry as to the Druids was simply this — 
What ancient author (Greek or Latin) mentions 
the erection by them of temples of unhewn stone, 
or the worshipping of stones, no such at present 
occurring to me; and the practice, if it were 
theirs, being sufficiently remarkable to have at- 
tracted notice and observation? I was really 
asking for information, and in reply am referred 
to Toland, Huddlestone, and Higgins, and the 
authorities there quoted; and informed in the 
very next sentence that “it is a mistake to say 
that Cesar notices the origin of Druidism.” His 
words are these, — 

“ Disciplina in Britannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam 

translata esse existimatur: et nunc, qui diligentius eam 
rem cognoscere volunt, plerunque illuc, discendi causa, 
proficiscuntur.” — vi. 13. 
How any man with this passage before him (and 
the most important words of it were quoted in my 
last letter), provided only that he can construe it, 
can assert it to be a mistake to say that Cesar 
notices the origin of Druidism, is to me incon- 
ceivable. 

I will not bring up the ghost of Divitianes from 
the repose to which you have consigned him in 

our errata, further than to say, it puzzled me to 
imagine who he could possibly be ; nor enter upon 
the etymology of the word Druid, having never 
hitherto written a syllable about it. Enough has 
been said, I think, Mr. Editor, to show that we all 
can make mistakes —‘“‘ Ceedimus, inque vicem pre- 
bemus crura sagittis" — but even had I fallen into 
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some gross error, had I been in reality what my 
signature implies, “ Little John Nobody, who dare 
not speak,” your correspondent should not, as it 
seems to my mind, have attempted to correct me 
in the manner he has done. Flat contradiction, 
and positive assertion, as we have had occasion to 
see, prove nothing, and can weigh only with weak 
and ignorant minds; while it might be expected 
that literary men, unless they were German critics, 
should be able to discuss literary subjects with 
temper and moderation. 
e Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 





is as true now as in times past. Whether in the 
points which have been under discussion between 
us, J.S.s. or myself is right, there doubtless will 
be found amongst the number of your readers 
better scholars than either of us, who will be able 
to judge. Ovtis. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Electricity of Gutta Percha Films: Charles A. 
Long.—I must apologize for troubling you in so trivial a 
matter, but while experimenting with the gutta percha 
film, produced in my process for the preservation of the sen- 
sitiveness of the collodion plate, I have been frequently 
annoyed by the electrical condition of the coating, after 
it has been dried and placed between folds of paper in 
the portfolio. It is perfectly astonishing how easily the 
electricity is excited, and equally so with what tenacity 
it adheres to the surfaces of the film; the mere friction of 
the hand, in the act of smoothing the negative, being 
quite sufficient to develope a high charge, which renders 
it impossible to handle the picture with anything like 
safety. And as I think it quite possible that others in- 
terested in the matter may be inconvenienced from the 
same cause, I venture to prepare a remedy both simple 
and perfect. It is this: instead of placing the picture, 
when dry, between folds of paper, enclose it between 
leaves of tinfoil; which, from its power of conduction, 
will carry off any electricity that may be excited by rub- 
bing or handling the film, as soon as it is developed. 

Cuartes A. Loxe. 


153. Fleet Street. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Arms of Lord of Blaencych (Vol. xii., p. 383.). 
—A possible source of information occurs to me in 
the MS. (No. 1441.), Harleian Collection ; where, 
in folios 14—39., he will find the arms of the pro- 
genitors of many noble Welsh families. : 

Will you allow me to take this opportunity of 
mentioning that I am about to publish a Catalogue 
of Arms borne by, or ascribed to, the Bishops of 
England and Wales? Though my collections are 
very abundant, any information which I might 
obtain from your heraldic correspondents on this 
subject will be always gratefully received. 

W. K. R. Beprorp. 

Sutton Coldfield. 
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Wine for Easter Communion (Vol. xii., p. 363.). 
— Mr. Denton, himself not the last ritualist of 
the day, after noticing in the “ Rolls of Yarrow 
and Monk-Wearmouth” such entries as these, 
“In vino empto pro communione parochianorum | 
ad Pascha;” “In vino empto pro communione 
parochianorum et missis et aliis temporibus;” 
“In vino pro celebratione missarum communione 
ad pascha,” &c., says: 

“T should be glad to know what this ‘celebratio’ and 
*‘communio’ of the parishioners could be. The quantity 
of the wine, and the precise words of the record, seem to 
make it clear that this was a communion in which the 
parishioners received under both kinds. I should be glad 
if some of your learned ritualists would throw some light 
on this subject.” 

For a long time before these entries, the discipline 
of the Latin Church was for the laity to receive 
under one kind only; and the wine spoken of 
here for the parishioners’ communion, was what 
was given each one of them to drink, without its 


being blessed, after they had taken the communion | 


in one kind. ‘The expressions “ pro celebratione 
missarum (pro)missis” in the above entries, show 
that a part of the wine had been used for saying 
mass. This usage of giving unconsecrated wine 
to the people after their communion, has been 


fully gone into by Dr. Rock, vol. iii. part u. | 


. 169. of his Church of our Fathers, wherein 

Iz. Denton will find enough to satisfy his in- 
quiries, and whence the student of English me- 
dieval antiquities may draw answers to many of 
those questions asked, in the pages of “N. & Q.,” 
about the olden ritual and church usages of this 
country. Oxp Encianp. 


The practice of receiving the Holy Communion 
under one kind only did not begin till the twelfth 
century, though the sick, and occasionally others, 
were so communicated from the commencement 
of the Christian Church. It was not indeed made 
imperative till the Council of Constance, in 1414. 
Therefore the practice of receiving under both 
kinds may have been retained in some parts of 
England as late as the fourteenth century. In 
the last entry quoted by Wa. Denron, the word 
“ Celebracio” means the celebration of Mass. 
Much of the wine must have been used for the | 
daily Masses. It must also be noted that when 
the discipline of receiving under both kinds was 
discontinued, it was still the custom, in many 
places, to give unconsecrated wine to the com- 
municants after receiving. This custom still pre- 
vails in many Catholic churches. In a Catholic 
Manual, printed in 1706, I find this direction to 
the acolyth who serves Mass: “ After they have 
received, give them wine.” As this occurs in our 
oldest books, it is probable that the practice was 
general in England. If so, the quantity of wine 
in the entries quoted is easily accounted for. 


F. C. H. 
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| fastened in the evening. 
| garden-house the next morning, I found the 


Voracity of the Hedgehog (Vol. xii., p. 383.).— 
Having kept several, I can. attest that hedgehogs 
will eat animal food very greedily. I have trained 
them to eat from my hand pieces of meat. Once 
I had an amusing proof of their gluttony. I came 
upon a large hedgehog in a plantation, and heard 
him, at some distance, sucking up some disgusting 
garbage with great relish. I took him up an 
carried him but a short distance to the house, and 
placed him on the floor of the pantry. But so 
completely had he gorged himself with his filthy 
repast, that he died in the night of absolute re- 
pletion. F. C. H. 


Your correspondent, Atrrep Garry, does not 
seem to be aware, that the fact of animals eating 
their young is by no means an unusual occur- 
rence. Tame rabbits, when disturbed by having 
their young looked at, frequently do it; and there 
are many instances of sows also doing the same. 
Therefore, there does not appear anything won- 
derful in a hedgehog (which can scarcely be con- 
sidered so harmless an animal as a rabbit, seeing 


| that there are well authenticated accounts of its 


destroying both rabbits and hares), also eating its 
young. H. J. 
Handsworth. 


Many years ago, a hedgehog was placed in one 
hamper, a wood-pigeon in another, and two 
starlings in a third; the lid of each hamper was 
tied down with string, and the hampers were 
placed in a garden-house, which was securely 
When I entered the 


strings of all the hampers severed ; the starlings 
and wood-pigeon dead and eaten, feathers alone 
remaining in their hampers, and the hedgehog 
alive in the wood-pigeon’s hamper. As no other 
animal could have got into the garden-house, I 
came to the conclusion that the hedgehog had 
killed and eaten the birds; but I have stated the 
facts in order that others may form their own 
opinion, as I am satisfied that there have been 
cases in which unjust conclusions have been drawn 
with reference to the habits of animals, which have 


| led to their unmerited destruction. 


C. S. Greaves. 


Octave System of Notation (Vol. xii., p. 304.).— 
In Sir John Leslie’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
8vo., Mr. Pitman will find some examples of 
various systems of notation, including the octave, 
with references to earlier authorities, as well as 
other curious speculations; such as formed the 
recreations of the learned, though whimsical, 
northern professor. F. 


Mr. Prirman will find a letter upon this subject 
in the Mechanic's Magazine, No. 1592., p. 128., 
vol. Ix. W. 
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Door Inscriptions (Vol. xii. p. 355.). — Over 
an arched doorway in Cologne, the legend follow- 
ing the line of arch, 

“ PAX INTRANTIBVS SALUS EXEVNTIBYS” 
in the centre ; on the keystone a heart surmounted 
by a cross, symbolical of Christian hospitality, in- 
scribed with the initials of the “good man of the 
house.” The above truly hospitable greeting, 
analogous to, but more comprehensive than our 
own familiar line, 

“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest,” 
was sent me a year or two since, by an archwologi- 
eal friend from Germany, who made a “ note” of 
it on the spot, and it now, mutatis mutandis, adorns 
the doorway of my vicarage, with the addition of 
a scroll over, inscribed — 

* Ps, 127., ‘N1st DNvs. 

At Montlacute House, Somerset : 

“ Thro’ this wide op’ning gate 
None come too early, none return too late.” 
And over the door on the other front, 
“ Yours, my friend.” 

Over the Pension Baumgarten, M. Ruffenacht, 
1850 : 

“INVENI PORTVM SPES ET FORTVNA VALETE,” 
but of seventeenth century in date. Continuation, 
“Sat me lusistis ludite nunc alios.” 

BrooxtuHorre. 


” 


Over-door Inscription. — In Scotland a clergy- 
man’s dwelling is named a Manse, a word evidently 
derived from maneo, mansi, and denoting literally 
a permanent place of abode; but in marked con- 





trast to this idea, over the door of the Manse of | 


St. Martin’s, near Perth, is found inscribed the 
motto “ Nulli certa domus.” J. A. Pert#ensis. 


Door Inscription. — The following is on a house 
in Watergate Street, Chester ; and is said to com- 
memorate the escape of a family from the plague : 
“ God's providence is my inheritance.” J. Y. (2) 


Common-Place Books (Vol. xii., p. 366.).— 
Locke's method for a common-place book is well 


is entered in one of these compartments, accord- 
ing to the first vowel in the word, or, if the word 
begins with a vowel, the second vowel regulates 
the entry. Thus, painting would be entered in 
the first compartment a, under the letter P. The 
word architecture would be entered in the com- 
partment i, under the letter A. By this easy 
method, a thick book, well filled, may be readily 
arranged, so that any subject may be found in an 
instant, and all confusion is avoided. F. C. H. 


Priests’ Hiding-Places (Vol. xii., p. 149.).— 
Paxhill, near Lindfield, Sussex, was built, I be- 


| lieve, by Dr. Andrew Borde, physician and jester 


to Henry VIIL, and the original “ Merry An- 
drew.” It has remained in the possession of the 
family up to the present time, and has been but 
little altered. In the ceiling of the ground floor 
is a large chamber surrounded by a stone bench, 
which is entered by a trap-door in the floor above ; 
and behind the shutters of the window in one of 
the upper rooms is 2 door, opening into a recess 
in the wall, capable of containing several persons 
standing upright side by side. As the family is 
an old Roman Catholic one, these were doubtless 
hiding-places for recusants. 

At Borwick Hall, Lancashire, where the tra- 
dition is current that Clarendon resided, and 
Charles IT. stayed, before the battle of Worcester 
—a perfect specimen of an old English mansion, 
which is being restored with great taste by George 
Marton, Esq., its present owner — is a small room 
once used as a chapel. The recess in the wall, 
with a wooden altar, and the sacred monogram 
emblazoned above, yet remain; and adjoining 
the chapel is a priest’s oratory, wainscotted with 
oak panelling, painted with various devices. In 
this is a confessional, and a secret door leads into 
a hidden chamber, evidently used for concealment 
in dangerous times. 

I will not vouch for the strict accuracy of all 


| my statements, as they are founded on hearsay 


known, but an improvement upon it came out | 


about thirty-five years ago, which I have ever 
since followed with perfect satisfaction. You 
enter your notes and extracts in your book just 
as they occur to you, and without any order or 
connexion in the body of the common-place book. 
But you so construct your index as to afford the 
greatest facility of reference and perspicuity of 
arrangement. This is done by heading each page 


with a letter of the alphabet, and then dividing | 


the page into six compartments, which are respec- 
tively headed a, e, i, 0,u, and y. The letter Q 
must have u after it in the heading, thus, Qu, and 


X and Z will not require full pages. Each article 
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and a very brief inspection; but of the fact of the 
hidden chambers, and the purpose to which they 
were applied, I am sure. J. R. M., M.A. 


Add, one at Treago, Herefordshire, in the sub- 
stance of ‘the wall, lighted by a shot-hole, and 
provided with a sleeping-place and reading-desk. 
When I saw it, a few years ago, the old woman 
who showed the fine old fortified mansion, called 
it * Pope’s Hole.” W. J. Bernuarp Suits. 


Temple. 
The cold Shade of the Aristocracy (Vol. xii., p- 


| 428.).— This phrase first occurs in Sir W. F. P. 


Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, and refers 
to the gallantry of our friendless officers and sol- 
diers who fought and bled for their country, al- 
though conscious that they dare not hope for 
reward, from want of interest with the authorities 
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at home, fighting, as they did, “ under the cold 
shade of the aristocracy.” M. A. 


“ Trumpeter unus erat” (Vol. xii., p. 226.). — 


It may amuse some of your readers, who take in- | 


terest in such doggerel as the familiar verses com- 
municated by your correspondent N. B., to be 
furnished with a Greek version of them, imposed 
by the great Dr. Vincent (then head master of 
Westminster) as a punishment on my uncle, when 
in the sixth form, for playing on a penny trumpet 
in school : 
“Els hv cadriorys ds xirwr’ elev épvOpov, 
Kai xaAcevdpov elxev, népxw ovos audioapnpor.” 
The auqiodpnpov is really classical. 
Carlton Club. 


Cc. W. 


Sedilia (Vol. xii., pp. 344. 392.). — Your corre- 
spondent G, BrinpLtey Ackwortn has proposed 
a question I have for some time contemplated 
asking. During a long residence in Belgium, | 
endeavoured to make myself acquainted with the 
architecture of that country, and with that inten- 
tion visited, and carefully examined, upwards of 
five hundred churches. Within this number are 
included some of the finest buildings in ancient 
and modern architecture, as well as many of the 
humblest, and I may add, meanest examples. 
Taking my early lessons from the rich architec- 
ture of England, it was natural I should more 
particularly search for those details which are 
only permitted to retain their accustomed places 
in our remodeled churches. 

While thus employed, I sought in vain for a 
sedilia, fully expecting to find it there, and more 
fully enriched, with the occupants in such rich 
habiliments as would have produced a harmoniz- 
ing wholly forbidden in our own country. Al- 
though there disappointed, 1 returned to pursue 
the subject a little farther, and, 1 may here re- 
mark, the sedilia, of whatever number of seats, 
graduated or otherwise, was always terminated at 
the east end by a piscina; this in turn was again 
formed of one or more recesses, but I believe one 
basin alone possessed an orifice for the escape of 
the waste water. This necessary appendage to an 
ancient Roman altar is now very rarely to be met 
with. In my searches three or four were all that 
I discovered amongst as many thousand altars. 

In the church of Meusezhem, near Brussels, is 
a piscina, formed of two basins, of which one 
alone is perforated, and is enclosed by a wicket, 
or half door, richly carved in window-like tracery. 

In the church of Drosenbosche is a piscina in 
excellent preservation, the canopy is cracketed, 


and the finials similarly enriched at the base of 


the recess, and on a level with the flooring are two 
stone basins, both perforated, and in a quarter- 
foil form, but unusually shallow. 
For the, existence of a third I must trust to 
No. 320.] 


| memory, but it possessed the singularity of — 
| the basin divided in two equal parts, one half 
| having the usual perforation. These few remarks 
| may assist your correspondent, and I am en- 
couraged to ask the question, Does the sedilia 
| exist in the Netherlands ? Henry Daveney. 
Books chained in Churches (Vol. xii., p.312.).— 
| The motives which have led to putting books 
| under fetters may sometimes be as curious as the 
| fact. In the following, a writer has caught the 
| idea, and happily expressed it ; and the lines may 
| not be unworthy of being revived in “ N. & Q.”: 


“ Epigram. 
When I called t’other day on a noble renowned, 
In his great marble hall lay the Bible, well bound ; 
Nor printed by Basket, and bound up in black, 
But chained to the floor, like a thief, by the back, 
Unacquainted with tone, and your quality airs, 
I supposed it intended for family prayers. 
His piety pleased, I applauded his zeal, 
Yet thought none would venture the Bible to steal ; 
But judge my surprise when informed of the case, — 
He had chained it for fear it would fly in his face!” 
Cumberland Journal, Oct. 27. 1798. 
G. N. 
In St. Chad’s Church, Hanmer, Flintshire, is a 
copy of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, in_ three 
volumes. One volume is chained to a desk at 
the east end of the svuth aisle, and the ether two 
to a desk at the west end. ArcupEacon WEIR. 


I have seen, in a recent Number of “N. & Q.,” 
an article from one of your correspondents (which 
has now escaped me) on Bibles chained im 
churches. This custom was not confined to eccle- 
siastical edifices, or ecclesiastical works; I can 
supply, from a note before me, another link in the 
chain of evidence, as regards a similar practice of 
securing secular works in places non-ecclesiastical. 

The following is an extract quoted from the 
registers of the parish church of ‘Tavistock, 
Devon : 





“Item. Paide for a chayne and settinge in thereof, 
for the fastenynge of the Dictionarrie in the Schole 
Howse, ix.” 
| Appended to the above is a foot-note, which re- 
marks : 

“This is an amusing charge, and shows the scarcity 
of lexicographic tomes in that day (1588).” 
| The black-letter, Acts and Monuments of the 
| Martyrs, are also spoken of as being similarly at- 
| tached (in many parish churches), pro bono publico, 
| “to a chayne.” Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the 
| Gospels is so secured in Tavistock Church, the 
| original cost of which was fifteen shillings. The 
date of this parochial document appears thus 
worded : 

“Ffrom the thirde of Maye, in the yere of our Lorde 
| Godd one thousande ffyve hundred ffower schore and 
| eight, until the third day of Maye, in the yere of our 
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Lorde Godd one thousande ffyve hundred ffower score 
and nyne, that is to weete, for one whole yere.” 











In the same register appears the following | 


curious item of military expenditure : 


“ Receaved of the P’shers (parishioners) of Tavystock, 
towardes a rate made for the setting fforth of souldyers 
for the guardynge of the Queen’s ma’tie’s p’son, and to- 
wardes the mayntenaunce of the Church this yere, as 
appeareth by a book of p’ticulars thereof, xxx" x* iv.” 

Mustering expenses, incurred by the nation in 
the great Armada year. F. Puicort. 


Copying Ink (Vol. xi., p. 47.). —I would re- 
commend Sop to try Lyon's copying ink; it is 
fluid, and copies perfectly; the only fault is that it 
is pale green at first, but soon changes to a good 
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the Life of the Author. London, printed by R. Holt, for 
Obadiah Blagrave, at the Bear and Star, over against the 
Little North Door in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1687.” 
This edition is not noticed in the answer, neither 
is it said for what offence he was incarcerated in 
Yarmouth Gaol, or by what authority. C.J. P. 

Great Yarmouth. 

[Our correspondent has not consulted Kippis’s Bio- 

ia Britannica, to which we referred him, where he 

will tind, that Cleaveland, in 1655, was seized at Norwich 
as “a person of great abilities, adverse and dangerous to 
the reigning government.” The heads of his examin- 
ation, preserved in Thurloe’s State Papers, 1742, vol. iv. 
p. 185., are quoted by Kippis.] 


Roman Stations and Roads (Vol. xi., p. 146 ). — 
Mrmmi will find Newton’s map of Roman and 


black. I believe it is made with honey instead of | British Yorkshire furnish what he wants so far as 


sugar, and does not therefore clog the pen, while 
it copies equally well. . 
Leeds. 


Ancient Ink (Vol. xii., p. 352.). — Will J. R. 
pardon me for reminding him of his quasi promise 
respecting “ various receipts for ink-making of an 
early date”? I feel confident that I am not the 
only reader of “N. & Q.” anxious for his com- 
munication. V. 


Gillingham, Norfolk (Vol. xii., p. 383.). — This 
place is on the river Waveney, a marsh about a 
mile wide, separating the village from the present 
course of the river. Although prettily undulated, 
there is nothing now to produce a “roaring or 
howling.” But the tide still runs up the river to 
Gillingham, and if in Saxon times it were an 
estuary, the waves may have made sufficient 
roaring for the etymology. The adjoining parish 
to Gillingham is Geldeston, colloquially called, 
and sometimes formerly spelt, Gelston. No other 
= in Norfolk or Suffolk begins with “Gil” or 
“ Gel.” 

Gillingham formerly had four churches; of two 
there are no remains, of the third the ruins are 
covered with ivy. The fourth, whose churchyard 
is only separated from the ruins by a carriage- 
drive, is a very curious Norman building, admira- 
bly described and illustrated by the Rev. J. H. 
Petit in the Journal of Arch. Inst. E. G. R. 


“ The heart may break,” §c. (Vol. xi., p. 105.). 
— Your correspondent F. M. E. will find in 
Childe Harold, canto 11. stanza xxxii.: 

“ And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly live on.” 


C. H. 
Leeds, 


John Cleveland (Vol. xii. p. 47.). — Since 
making the inquiry, the following book has been 
put into my hands : 

“The Works of Mr. John Cleveland, containing his 


Poems, Orations, Epistles, collected into one volume, with 
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that county is concerned. C. H. 
Leeds. 


Major André (anté passim). — Many observa- 
tions, I believe, occur in your former volumes re- 
specting the family of poor Major André. Are 
you aware that his relations lived at the Manor 
House, opposite Brook House, Clapton Gate, and 
are buried in Hackney Churchyard, where their 
tombs may be seen near the old tower? The 
major's father was, I believe, the last of the name 
who inhabited the mansion, which is now a school. 

Artaur Bowes. 

Upper Clapton. 


Courtney Family (Vol. xi., p. 450.). — See 
“ Genealogy of the Family of Courtenay,” by the 
Rev. George Oliver, D.D., and Mr. Pitman Jones, 
Arch. Journal, No. 40., Dec., 1853. 
Pitman Jones. 
Exeter. 


Works on the Reality of the Devil (Vol. xi., 
pp- 12. 55.).—I have a pamphlet entitled : 

“Der Teufelein des Achtzehnten Jahrhunderts letzen 
Akt, worin des Emmanuel Swedenborgs demutiges Dank- 
sagungschreibens kurzlich beantwortet wird. Von M. 
W. Kindleben, pp. 96. Frankfort ,/™ 1780.” 

Kindleben maintains the personality of Satan. 
I cannot find the book which he answers among 
Swedenborg’s Works, and shall be glad to be 
directed to it; and to another, which he quotes 
with approbation, Traume eines Geistersehers, but 
whose author he describes only as “ Der ogy 
von Mietau.” W. W. 


Last of the Palaologi (Vol. xi., p. 312.).— See 
Lyson’s Cornwall, p. 172., and Chambers's Edin- 
burgh Journal, part xcvii. p. 24., January, 1852. 
The leaden coffin of Ferdinando was opened on 
3rd May, 1844, and exhibited a skeleton of pro- 
digious size, embedded in quicklime. Graco more. 

Pirman Jones. 


Exeter. 
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Double Christian Names (Vol. xii., p. 394.). — | Sultan Krim Gherry (Vol. xi. passim ; Vol. xii., 


Has your correspondent Mr. Denton any special 
reason for supposing Benetson and De Newton, 
in the passages produced by him from the Tes- 
tamenta Eboracensia, to have been really Christian 
names? If so, the instances are more singular 
than if they be only examples of double surnames. 
Double surnames are common enough in the older 
records, and surnames may be found not unfre- 
quently holding the place of Christian names, fol- 
lowed by local or other descriptive titles. But I 
should doubt whether local names, or patronymicks 
(properly so called), were in early times given at 
baptism. 

A fair sample of double surnames is to be seen 
among the founders of Kirkstall Abbey in the 
family of Samson, which family seems ultimately 
to have lost its original surname in the various 
local names which its several branches assumed, 


viz. Farnelay, Wridlesford, Allerton, Pudsey, &c. 


Thus the heading of art. xxxvi. of the “ Kirkstall 
Charters” (Monasticon, v. 542.) runs, “Carta 
Walteri filii Ade de Puddesay,” &c., whereas the 
donor, in the body of the charter, describes him- 
self as “ Walterus filius Ade Samson de Pud- 
desay.” Still Mr. Denron’s instances are curious, 
on account of the situation of the descriptive 
names. Has Mr. M. A. Lower ever completed 
his Dictionary of Surnames ? S. J. B. 


“* Philamour and Philamena” (Vol. xii., p. 366.). 
— I have in my possession a copy of this interest- 
ing pamphlet, which formerly belonged to that 
celebrated antiquary the late Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe (editor of Zaws Memoriails, Kirkton’s 
Church History, &c.), upon the fly-leaf of which 
I find he has written the following note : 

“ This pamphlet was printed after the barbarous murder 
of Mrs. Dalrymple, wife of Captain William Dalrymple, 
son of Sir Hew, tirst Baronet of North Berwick. She was 
murdered in her own house in Cavendish Square, London, 
on March 25, 1746, by the foot-boy (Matthew Henderson), 
having received upwards of forty wounds. See his trial 
in the Annals of Newgate. He was hanged at the end of 
Oxford Street. There is an account of this affair in Miss 
Cathcart’s Letters to Sir John Houston, printed in the 
Houston case.” 

He appears, however, not to have known who was 
the author thereof. J.A.S. 
Edinburgh. 


The Sarmati (Vol. xii., p. 394.).—In answer to 
your correspondent D. S. (who apparently casts a 
doubt on my correctness, for the purpose of in- 
troducing a school epigram), I beg to state, that 
the proverb, “ Greca fides nulla fides,” was quite 
as common among the Romans (though perhaps 


not so in English schools) as “ Punica fides,” &e. | 


Thus, Plautus uses the expression, “ Greed fide 
mercari,” to buy on no trust, viz. for ready money. 


A. G, 
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p. 410.). —In the Gentleman's Magazine for this 
month occurs the following notice of the deaths of 
two of the sultan’s daughters : 


“June. At Simpheropol, in the Crimea, Baroness 
Alexandrina Gersdorf, eldest daughter of his Highness the 
late Sultan Katté Ghery Krim Ghery: and a week after- 
wards at Ekaterinoslav, in the Crimea, her sister Mar- 
garet Anne, second daughter of the Sultan, and wife of 
Thomas Upton, Esq. The mother of these ladies was for- 
merly Miss Anne Neilson of Edinburgh, who became the 
wife of the Sultan of the Crimea, when he visited Edin- 
burgh about thirty years ago.” 

E. H. A. 


A sleeveless Errand (Vol. xii. p. 58.).— If the 
conjecture hazarded by Mr. Srnaer, as to the 
meaning of this phrase, be adopted, what can be 
said about that of a bootless errand, which, if I mis- 
take not, was equally popular ? G. A. C. 


Green Rose (Vol. xii., p. 371.).—A lady, who is 
now on a visit to us, tells me that she saw a green 
rose at a horticultural show at Bury St. Edmunds 
in May last. E. H. A. 


“ Lay of Gascoyne” (Vol. xii., p. 406.). — Mr. 
GanTILLon will find this Lay in vol. xxxv. of the 
Law Magazine. C. S. Greaves. 


HMiscellanesus, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


When George Herbert bade the world 


“Think when the bells do chime, 
*Tis angels’ music.” 


he little dreamed how those few solemn words would one 
day form, as it were, the key-note to an outpouring of the 
melody of sacred verse, which would have bathed his own 
gentle spirit in delight. Yet so itis. They seem to have 
suggested to the editor of Sabbath Bells chimed by the 
Poets, the idea of his very excellent selection from the 
English Poets, who have made the Sabbath and its ob- 
servances the burden of their songs. The notion is a 
most happy one, and has been happily executed. The 
designs of Mr. Birket Foster are excellent, thoroughly 
English, and have been printed in colours in a marvellous 
manner. So that what with the excellence of the selection, 
and the beauty of the pictures, Sabbath Bells chimed by the 
Poets will be an acceptable Christmas Book to all who 
love good poetry tastefully illustrated. 

We do not know how, with our limited space, we can 
better describe Dr. Bosworth’s last contribution to Anglo- 
Saxon literature, than by transcribing its ample title- 
page, which is as follows: A Description of Europe, and 
the Voyages of Ohthere and Wulfstan, written in Anglo- 
Saxon by King Alfred the Great, containing a fac-simile 
Copy of the whole Anglo-Saxon Text from the Cotton MS., 
and also from the First Part of the Lauderdale MS. — A 
Printed Anglo-Saxon Text based upon these MSS., and an 
English Translation and Notes. Wy the Rev. Joseph Bos- 
worth, D.D., F.R.S., &c. The work, as all Anglo-Saxon 
students are aware, forms a portion of Alfred’s Translation 


| of Orosius; but when we tell them that the whole of this 


portion has been reproduced in fac-simile with most ex- 
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traordinary fidelity by Messrs. Nethercliff and Son, and 
occupies no less than sixteen large quarto pages, that the 
text of the two MSS. as been carefully collated, and 
the whole illustrated with creat learning by Dr. Bosworth, 
we have said enough to show the great value and im- 
portance of this new monument to the patriotism and 
learning of Alfred the Great. 

It seems to be the peculiar vocation of Parker of 
Oxford to furnish Manuals carefully compiled, hand- 
somely printed, and beautifully illustrated, for the especial 
use of archzological students. To the list of publications 
of this character, already issued by him, we have now to 
add Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe, from the 
Tron *Period of the Northern Nations to the Ead of the 
Thirteenth Century, with Illustrations from Contemporary 
Wonuments. jy John Hewitt. The volume seems to be 
a worthy addition to the series to which it may be said 

belong, and, as such, will find a welcome resting-place 
ou the bookshelves of many an archzologist. 

Among the various books waiting for our notice, is one 
New Zealand and its Inhabitants, &c., by the Rev. Richard 
laylor, F.G.S., in which will be found a banquet suited 
to the taste of all classes of readers. In the chapters on 
the customs, mythology, songs, proverbs, and folk lore, a 
rich and dainty repast is provided for the curious in these 
matters; whilst the linguist, geo’ ogist, naturalist, orni 
thologist, and the man of commerce, will also here find 
something gratifying to their respective tastes. And 
even goo! Izaak Walton, who so loved and admired the 
orthodoxy of George Herbert and Richard Hooker, would 
willingly pardon what he would conceive the equivocal 
churchmanship of the author, for the pleasure afforded 
to the piscatorial brotherhood, in his delineations of the 
beauties of nature, the verdant banks of rivers, and the 
well-described account of the finny tribes in this part 
of our beautiful planet. The work is, moreover, a beau- 
tiful specimen of typographic and pictorial art; for it 
contains a map of New Zealand, sixty-six engravings 
and vignettes, seven coloured plates; and, though last, 
not least, a copious Index. It will, therefore, be a wel- 
come Christmas Present not only to all who are imme- 
diately connected with New Zealand, but to all interested 
in the history of one of our most important colonies, 
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Qearreaty Review. Nos. 79, 80. 83 85, 86. 97, 88, 89, 9°, 91, 92, 93. 119, 
120. 130, 133. 195, 136. 154, 156, 156, 157, 158, 150, 160, 161, 162, 163. 184, 185, 
186, 187, 188. 190. 

Wanted by /7. Martin, Bookseller, Halifax. 
Arrarts’s Cavenca or Mroptemam. (Camden Society.) 
Juwat's Wenas. The tto. portion. uncut. (Parker Society Edition.) 
Wanted by Rer. Canon Kersiey, the Deanery, Middieham. 
No. 320 





Tae Hoty on Passton Weenx atrone Easter; in Meditations, Ejacu- 
lations and Prayers upon the last sufferings of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the author of the “ Old Week's Preparation.” Samuel 

ble. London. 

8S. Bannan, Commenranta tx gcatoor Sanrra Evanosmua. The 
whole or any odd Volumes. 

Conainn’s Eocteuastricat Urstoay. Vol. Il. Folio Edition. 
ae Caatsrian Rememonancen. No. 85., for July, 1854. 


Wanted by Aev. W. Fraser, B.C.L., Alton Vicarage, Cheadle, Stafford- 
shire. 








Rees ror rae Comrrtatiow or raz Catratocce [or Parxrep Booxs rv 
rue Barrisa Meseum) — the separate impression. 

Panttamenrany Papens, viz. tae Axvncat Accocnrs or rar Barrisa 
Meseem, 1441 to 1804, both inclusive. 
Estimates, Civit, Seavices — Evocarion, 

year ending March 31, 1854. 
Reronr rrom rue woane or Wenss « ovr tae New Patace op Wesr- 
minster, Session 1354- 333. 


Wanted oi Bolton Corney, Barnes, Surrey. 


Science, ann Aart, for the 


Frawxtty's Sxoortxe Disasrers. Cambridge, 1813. 








Cussrearieco’s Lerreas. Vol. III. Sth Edition. (4 Vols. Dodsley, 
1774. 
Caaene’s Porws. Vol. V. 8 V I2mo. 13838.) 
Haae’s Mission ov tae Comroaren. Vol. [. (2 Vols. 1846.) 
Soctuey’s Woaxs. Vol. Til 10 Vols. l2mo. 1838.) 
Soe THRY "sCotsoqures. Vol. L 2 Vols. 1829.) 
Sreaxe’s Wonks. Vol.F. (4 Vols. Sharpe. 1819.) 
Wanted by £. Johnson, Bookseller, Cambridge. 
Gaosa’s Antiectruzrs or Exctanp ann Wares. 8 Vols. sto. Vol. I. 


Wanted by Thos. Wilson, New and Second-hand Bookseller, &c., 83. 
Mill Street, Macclestield, Cheshire. 
Tae Gexttewan's Macaztxe ror 1300. Either bound or ia parts. 
Wanted by G. B. Webb, 6. Southampton Street, Covent Garden. 


Two Laerreas ro Da. Puser. Svo. Lond. 


Barker. Lond. 163 
ventions. Theoriginal Edi- 


Mu.tea’s (George, D.D.) 
y-1. 





Tur Boon or Commow Paaven. 12mo. 

Woncesten'’s (Marquis of) Century or Ly 
tion, or a reprint. 

Eacuano’s (Laurence) Exact Description ov Inezann. i8mo. Lond. 
oo. 


Dexaien’s (Samuel) Le TERS FROM Leverroots, Curstea, Conxs, Kit- 
tannery, Deans, &c. 2 Vols. 12mo Lond. 1767 
Acraaser Lacanvars, dune Notice Hist rique, L itt raire et 


Cypozraphique, par j :% ~ web 8vo. Paris, Nivose an XLI. 
Tux Mortroomeay Mawvscairrs. t2mo,. Belfast, 1830. 


Wanted by Rev. B. H. Blacker, 11, Pembroke Road, Dublin. 





Ratices ta Carrespanvents, 


Weat of apa has compelled us to omit many interesting a 


ticles which 
t will be seen, just 





ne being about to close, we are, i 


are in tup Our V » 
to Reewies. 


now giving preceden 
Wavertevy Novets. We regret that Ma. Frerz-Paraice should feel we 
do him injustice in closing this subject before admitting hia reply. His 
Humns will not. we trust, after our explanation 
strued. There can he little doubt that th hlet which he 
on thia question will receive the attention of fall who are of 
the subject is one deserving of Jurther investigation. 


he mise a~ 
e paring 
op inion that 









vensucay. Cunnéagham, in okie ene Book “statin, > ar ae 
Street, says.“ L. Sterne & March Wath. 


, now @ cheesemonyer's), on the west ai ide.” “ 


C.H. The two articles 


were in typ: before we receiwed your “ 
R. J. The Rev. H. Creswell, Vicar of Creech, died in 184% 
Replies to other Corres 


R. D. Ween; G. E. R. (Kidderminste 
letters for these Corresponden Hew @ 





on Book-worms, printed in the present No., 
present of game.” 


pond ents in our next. 


: Srvnites ; Meron. We hare 


we forward them ? 















= Sengueie, ” read 
* read“ Cantuarens 3 
* Eboracensi; |. 17., for 


Eararta. — Vol. xii., p. 428. col. 2. 1. 13., A 
enna;” 446. col. 2.1. u It... for “¢ untuariens 
* Eboracensis,”’ read * 





. 447. col. 1. I 1. for 
“ relique,” read “ reliqua. 

Full price will be given for clean copies of No. 166. and No. 169. upon 
application to thy Publisher. 

“ Nores ano Q yi is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers aw ive Copies in that night's parcels, @ 
deliver them to their Subse , ian son the Saturday. 


res ano Qvenies”™ ix also issued in Monthly Parts for the con- 
cal thuse wha may either, have a difficulty in procuring the un- 

receiving it mace ay Ww hile parties 
may be desirous of receiving the 
copies forwarded direct from the 








venue 
stamped weekly Numbers, or pre 
resident in the conatry or abrow i wh 
weekly Vambers, may have stamped 
Publisher. ¢ snhacription for the stamped edition of “ Nores ano 
Qvueares” (including a very copious Inder) is eleven shillings and four- 
pence for sic months, which may be paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher, Ma. Geonos Bax, No. 186. Fleet Street. 























